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The structure of the Jodrell Bank radio telescope 


was built by. 


UNITED STEEL 
STRUCTURAL COMPANY 


SCUNTHORPE LINCOLNSHIRE 


Bowl diameter—250 ft. 
Height of towers—i80 ft. 


Weight of structural steel work—1,800 tons 


Consulting engineers : Husband & Company 
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Royal Air Force 
spans 
the world 


Map compiled & drawn by the Directorate of Overseas Surveys 


Looking Ahead. As progress in the air forges ahead, the world is 
rapidly becoming a smaller place. Even trans-continental distances 
no longer form a natural defence-barrier to help safeguard a nation’s 
security. With new developments in the air have come increased 
responsibilities for the men of the Royal Air Force. 


Mewarding Career. Apart from 
“tying, a General Duties Officer 
must be able to shoulder the re- 

sponsibilities of administration, 
liaison, training and command. 
The direct commission scheme 
offers young men the choice of a 


permanent career leading to a 
pension, or a twelve-year engage- 
ment with the option of leaving 
after eight. After twelve years’ 
service, officers take back to 
civilian - life a tax-free gratuity 
of £4,000. 
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In addition, there’s a five-year 
short service commission, which 
gives the opportunity of gaining a 
permanent commission. Which- 
ever is chosen, the pay is good. 
For instance, a Flight Lieutenant 
of 25, married, can earn, with full 
allowances, nearly £1,700 a year. 


. Interested parents, schoolmasters 
and young men should write to 
Air Ministry, Department LT 32, 
Adastral House, London, WCl1 
for full details. 
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LAYMAN sometimes takes a fancy to read medical 
text books, and find out how his indigestion works. 
Something of this kind seems to have happened in 
British politics since the war. The electorate has started 
to take an interest in its own behaviour. Naturally, ever since 
a - elections were, people have speculated about the result, and all 
sorts of simple adages about electoral behaviour have passed 
current for wisdom—swing of the pendulum, local elections going 
he opposite way to national elections, and so on—and there have 
‘been stock explanations of electoral results, sometimes highly 


~ _ Zinoviev letter in 1924, and so on; but now, for the first time, the 
Serr electorate’s interest in how it is behaving and why it is behaving 
seems to be sustained and quasi-scientific. 

” We have, thanks to Nuffield College, ‘reliable and balanced 
descriptions of what happened at four successive general elections 
over the ten years 1945 to 1955. It is enough to make a historian 
27 _ groan to think how wonderful it would be if we could have had 
B+ the same for all the past elections, whose contemporary records 
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ci kind people have at least learnt to read election results the right 
way up, including the by-election results. The simple business of 
_ percentages and swings, which was a closed book to all but the 
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aap opal press does our slide-rule work for us, Then there are 
_ the public-opinion polls, Apparently there is nothing the electorate 
: © kes more than to have its pulse taken and its temperature read at 
ms ~ frequent intervals, to be told the exciting news of how it would 
Pat a _ be voting if it were voting, which it is not. _ 

est _. _ This new-found interest of the electorate in its own ‘ inside ” 
has arisen ‘duive the same period in oo has been a 


coloured and fearfully simplified—Chinese slavery in 1905, the 


‘the locusts have eaten, From sober and logical studies of this 


oa few only ten years ago, is now such common. form that even the © 


ae General Elections and the Modern Voter 


J. ENOCH POWELL, Mz. P., on eaveinente of political opinion 


\marked change in the methods available to those who make it their 
business to influence the electorate. It is a change the ordinary 


‘ candidate knows only too well, for it has spelt his virtual dis- 


appearance as an object of interest. or even curiosity at election 
time. Not so long ago much might turn on how the candidate 
acquitted himself, above all in-his public meetings. The result 
itself might depend on the answer which he might give one 
evening to a question from the body of the hall, faithfully reported 


and perhaps headlined the next day in the local press. In 
the nineteen-fifties the supporters and opponents, the cheerleaders 


and the hecklers, who would have been at his meeting in the 


nineteen-thirties, are seated before their television sets, and will | 
_be watching not their own local candidate but probably the actual. 


or the prospective Prime Minister; and, next morning, even in 
the local newspapers, it will not be their candidate whose speech 
is reported, it will be just a few sentences from the leading 
politicians, possibly the sentences which they used on the wireless 


or television. In other words, the individual candidate, his speech, 


and his views have disappeared, from the scene, and have been 
replaced by new methods of communication and persuasion, all at 
the top level, and all on a national scale. 


Has this change i in methods of approach to the electorate been 


accompanied by any change in its reactions and behaviour? I 


am not sure we have any means of knowing. My own view—my + 


regretful view as a working politician—is that so far from getting 
a grasp of the forces which really actuate the electorate, and the 
mechanism by which those forces work, we have scarcely arrived 


‘as yet at the base of this branch of knowledge. Admittedly we 


have made a start on ascertaining how people actually vote; that 
is to say, we are beginning to define the end result of all the 
complex causes which determine electoral behaviour but the 
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. inquiries that nye been made so far, a 


been collected, are insignificant in cl 


causes themselves. Yet many people 
of a hat, to lay down the law about 
to listen, preferably a politician if- can get hold of him; 
and, as likely as not, they will start by saying that it is the 
floating vote that counts. They will go on to say exactly what the 
floating voters are thinking at the moment, and how the govern- 
ment, or the opposition, as the case oy be, could alter this. 


a. 


prepared, at neat 
em to anyone who cares 


The Floating Vote i 
This floating vote is assumed to represent an scent Gabile body 
of persons, whose voting intentions can be operated on and will, 
in due course, determine the outcome of the next general election. 
Suppose that in a constituency Party A wins the seat at one 
. election by 4,000 votes, and at the next election loses it by the 
same margin: ‘ There you are’, people say, ‘ those 4,000 voters 
by changing sides have decided the outcome ’, But is this actually 
what has happened? The result could equally be produced by 
8,000 people changing their party allegiance: if so be that 6,000 
= have changed from Party A to Party B, but 2,000 from Party 
ie 2 B to Party A, the consequence of that will still be a swing of 
pst 4,000. On the other hand, the result could also come about 
Ba. without a single elector changing sides. Between two and three 
pa per cent. of the electorate die every year, and their places are 
ae taken on the register by those who become twenty-one. Therefore, 
if the electoral behaviour of the new entry differs from that 
of those who have joined the great majority, there_will be a 
oe swing one way or the other in consequence, without anyone having 
aon actually changed his side. 
ae Nor is it only that people die: they are also moving in and 
a out of constituencies the whole time, and the election result 
arty 1. in each constituency, therefore, also measures, amongst a thousand 
and one other things, the difference in political content between 
the immigrants and the emigrants. But even supposing that we 
could identify the individuals, if there are any, who have in 
fact changed sides, they would still not be a floating vote in the 
popularly conceived sense, that is people who float between 
one party and the other from one election to the next. It might 
equally turn out, and my own guess is that this would be so in 
the majority of cases, that it was the one occasion in their adult 
_ lives on which these people had altered their allegiance. There is 
a good deal of evidence to show that in many electors’ lives there 
comes, but comes just once, this change. Perhaps it is the result 
of some impressive experience, of some change in circumstances 
or environment, or it could simply be the result of getting older. 
That takes us back again to the point about the generations 
succeeding one another inside the electorate. The importance of 
this is often missed. It is usually assumed that a change in voting 
: between one election and another must have been determined by 
__ what happened in the interval. That need not be so at all. It 
might equally be determined by something that happened twenty- 


they say the historian can. That something might be an event, 
like the crisis of 1931, or it might be an era, like the years of ~ 
_ heavy unemployment. The automatic and inevitable replacement 
of an electorate of whom the majority were alive and conscious 
in a particular year or decade by an electorate in which such 
form only a minority could by itself produce a change in election 
result. Where that happens, it is not present events or circum- 
stances that have caused the change but the fact of past events 
or circumstances ceasing tc exert so much influence. 
There is a further complication: the influence of the same 
events and circumstances on the political views of different age 
groups may be different and even opposite. The outbreak of war, 


those just growing up from what it has on those approaching 
_ old age. If this is so, the electoral delayed action of those events 
as it works itself out will be even more difficult to detect and 
disentangle. So in thinking about the electorate and its reaction 
to the world around it one must always remember that it is a 
constantly flowing stream of successive age classes, and that its 
behaviour at any particular moment is the sum total of the 
; _ behaviours of all the age classes whiee it then st ad to contain. 
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five or thirty years ago, which the politician cannot alter, although © 


to take a simple case, must surely have a different impact on 


changes, for aie as S 
ducing—will have some effect ; 
The investigation of facto ik e ae is “obviate an extreme 
complex and laborious job. It implies the exhaustive study of a 
large number of electors over a period of generations rather tits 
- years, with the means of. taking into account all the changes _ 
in their geographical and social make-up. The task is rendered — 
yet more difficult by the extreme unreliability of the witnesses, i a 
that is the electors themselves. Even with the heartiest wish to be 
truthful and co-operative, it is hard for an elector to ‘identify — =. = 
the full and true reasons why he has changed sides, and then 
to state them clearly. Probably he really does not know, but — sf 
that is just what no one will confess even to himself, let alone — 
to others. Our electoral .behaviour is something which we 
simply must rationalize, and having to rationalize it, we adopt — 
some convenient ground offered to us by current political con- 
troversy. It cannot be ‘assumed that the explanations ‘people See 
offer, if they are pressed, bear ay relationship to a real causes: 
of their behaviour. ets 
If we are as far as all chia en getting an insight into the true at | 
causes of electoral change, it might seem idle to speculate upon | a 
the effect, if any, which the new media’ of communication may — es 
have had. Certainly it is impossible to isolate the effects of = 
sound broadcasting and television from those of all the other . 
factors which are at work in producing the final answer. That is 
where the study of humanity’s behaviour in history differs so 
disappointingly from an experimental science. One can never 
have a replay of the historical event with only one thing different, 
so as to see what part that one thing played in the result—and 
that is just what experimental science does. Even the geologist, — 
who in his way is a kind of historian, is now learning to reproduce 
in the laboratory and thus to identify the temperatures, pressures, _ 
and so forth which resulted in the events of the geological past. 
Without this power to éxperiment, we are thrown back upon 
general reasoning and observation. I think there can be no doubt 
that the new media of television, sound broadcasting, and so on, 
must have limited substantially the difference which individual — 
candidates in their own constituencies can make to the result. ‘: 
-Overwhelmingly the appeal to the electorate is generalized, and =— 
the electors of Dartmouth and of Dundee, London and Liver- 
pool are exposed to the same forces of persuasion, though, by 
the way, it cannot be assumed that the local reactions to the ~- 
same appeal are necessarily identical—blarney might go down 
better with Celts than Anglo-Saxons, or vice versa. All this might 
reduce the variation between the results in the individual con- 
stituencies, but it still does not follow that it will alter the result 
of a general election. ae 
In days when individual candidates counted more, pecumally 2 
bad candidates did relatively | worse and good candidates did — 
relatively better, but this must surely have averaged itself out . 
over the country as a whole: ea even if the mythical notion 
that party managements put ‘their best candidates in patio ee 
seats were true, it would presumably be true of all the contend- 5. 
ing parties, and, therefore, a out just the same. Sa 
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ing rhetoric’ of the Mid 
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d all else were - 
eflected by the effect of a national mass. 


P- ‘may account for a curious sememeron. 1 The verdicts 
_ given at monthly intervals by the various public-opinion polls 
afd ae are far more erratic in their. ups and downs than the. alternative 


} _ evidence supplied by. voting in by-elections. This, on the face of 
fae ‘it, is extremely surprising, for as the polls attempt a nation-wide 
= cross-section - ‘one would expect them to reflect the gradual 
_ development and movement of political opinion, one way or the 
_ other, more steadily and consistently than the spot-levels, so to 


_____ speak, which are taken at by-elections, with all their variations 
— _ of locality, candidate, and so on. It may be that the answers, 
a which the public-opinion surveys consolidate, 1 reflect something of 
os the temporary but powerful impressions of the new mass media, 
fa, Of communication, and the more so because there is always this 
_____ difference to be borne in mind between the straw vote and the | 
Baie real vote, even at a by-election: the man being interviewed is © 


hypothetical situation—namely a general election that very day. 

a S The voter, on the other hand, standing there in the polling 
booth with a stub of pencil between his fingers and the ballot 
‘Z paper in front of him, is faced with present reality. 


_.___ Experience warns us to be chary of exaggerating the extent to 


_ Which a hew may really have arrived in the oe of 


= 


only saying what, at the moment, he. ‘thinks he would do in a— 
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inchanging exp 


“i are being confronted by them for t he ta 
now we were picturing how the course of rolitail fies nila 
_ be ‘dramatically altered by a single television appearance, Yet 


in the seventeenth century Lord Wharton was claiming that 
it was his nonsense rhyme ‘ Lillibullero’, spreading like wild-— 
fire through England, which had whistled King James off his 
throne. A contemporary historian of that time says: ‘It made 


‘an impression that cannot be imagined. The whole army, and 


at last the people, both in city and country, were singing it 
perpetually—never had so slight a thing so great an effect’. Yet 
Macaulay, a century or more later, wrote of the same event: 
“The success of “ Lillibullero ” was the effect, not the cause, of 
that excited state of public feeling which produced the revolu- 


_ tion’. And there, I believe, lies the truth. 


It may be humiliating for politicians to have to recognize . it, 


_ but the great movements of opinion in history, even the minor 


fluctuations which favour first one party then another in an elected. 
assembly, originate at levels deeper than they can plumb, or 
still. less, effectively reach. It is already much if their efforts 
print a ripple or two on the surface of the great rollers; for the 
rest, they are not the cause, nor the masters, of changes of 
opinion, but the exponents, representing to the public in a kind 
of dialectical drama what is passing in its own mind. ‘ What a 
dust do I raise! ’, said the fly as, he sat on the hub of the wheel. 
What a-dust!—Third Programme | 


German Reunification: Hopes and Fears 


: 


me erent eS. = “By TERENCE PRITTIE - 


HE theme of German reunification has much in common 
with the moon. It is far-off, beckoning and, at least to 
- German eyes, beautiful. It waxes and wanes. After a 
spring of fine words and a summer of Biplomauc 
Siidolsnce: the theme is once again in everybody’: s minds. 
The pseudo-symbolic Bundestag session in Berlin on October 1 
helped to re-focus public attention on reunification. In Berlin 
the Bundestag protested against the continuing repression of the 
- people of Eastern Germany and the restriction of their free move- 
ment westward, repeated its demand for a four-power standing- 
-. €ommission to examine the German question, and promised to 
act as sole guarantor of German democracy until the day of 
reunification. In spite of the strains of the Egmont Overture and 
the simultaneous reappearance on top of the Brandenburg Gate 
‘of the assertive Quadriga of Victory, the Bundestag statement 
sounded flat. It contained nothing new. 

Germans were hoping for more, and this is the main reason 
why the Bundestag declaration has touched off a chain-reaction 
of inquiry, proposal, examination, plan. At first sight this chain- 
reaction looks merely like the product of growing German 

be impatience. One writer to the important West German newspaper 
_ Die Welt urged the ultimate step of recognition of the East 
German régime, if this were the only way of breaking the diplo- 
_matic deadlock. Prussia, the writer thought, had been bitterly 


maligned. It was never a Nazi citadel, and the spiritual leader of © 


resistance to Hitler, Dr. Goerdeler, was a Prussian. ‘ Trust the 

; _ Prussians to find their own way out of the mess, given the chance 

- te do so’, seemed to this correspondent the right way to regard 

= a problems deriving from the formation of that German Confedera- 
tion which the Soviet Union is prepared to allow. _ 

es ‘Another German reaction is to scold the fat-bellied West 

Wiican for their deliberate political short-sightedness, for put- 

ting personal contentment above the patriotic task of securing 


. =), ~ national unity, for cutting a cleft between themselves and the 


‘millions of East German refugees who live among them—a cleft 
f ‘so deep that talk of reunification has become a mere intellectual 
; exercise, lacking spiritual content and backbone. ‘Bonn democ- 
racy’ is depicted as an affair of fancy decorations and ribbons 


—* merit at ens 5 og ag which only. a few of she best- 
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paid scaietittat can attend; and of weekly illustrated journals 
which pack their columns with pictures of princely weddings. 
‘ The daily press’, one critic wrote, ‘ mirrors the spiritual barren- 
ness, the Americanization, the everlasting concessions to the worst 
popular tastes. And so the world is in the best of order, and 
nobody notices a thing ’. 

German impatience is at least matched by German concern. 
Refugees are not arriving faster from Eastern Germany than they 
did last year, but there has been one big change: an ever-growing 
proportion are teachers, doctors, scientists, technicians—people 
who had a big contribution to make to the East German State 
and who were therefore privileged. Figures do not always under- 
line the importance of this. In October, for instance, 139 doctors 
fled from Eastern Germany. ‘ Only 139? ’, one might reasonably 
ask. But the average East German doctor has 2,000 potential 
patients. A quarter of a million East Germans, therefore, were 
affected by tast month’s departure of doctors, 

German concern was illustrated by this year’s public opinion 
survey on reunification. A year ago 52 per cent. of those ques- 
tioned thought early reunification unlikely; this year’s figure was 
74 per cent. Last year 34 per cent. were optimists, this year only 
half as many. Yet people find it increasingly hard’ to pin-point 
their pessimism. Four years ago Soviet policies were considered 
chiefly responsible for the continuing division of Germany. Two 
years ago many people blamed West German rearmament. Today 
Germans are only aware that they are growing steadily further 
apart from their eastern cousins; they are no longer clear why. 
German concern finally was tinged with fear by Mr. Khrushchev’s 
Moscow statement on handing over Soviet responsibilities in 
Berlin to the East Germans. For the Russians could be on the 


point of deciding to keep Germany permanently divided. 


Here, then, are enough reasons for this latest access of interest _ 
in reunification. The Social Democrats sought to canalize popular~ 
feeling by a gesture: Berlin should become a capital again. 
Most Federal ministries should go there, the Bundestag should 
build its own parliament chamber, Schloss Bellevue should be 
rebuilt as a permanent residence for President Heuss, international 
treaties should be signed in Berlin. Dr. Adenauer’s Christian 
Democrats damped down enthusiasm with the phrase ‘ One does 
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not put one’s General Staff in the front line’; and the Khrush- 
chev statement has shown up the gesture’s impracticability. 

Social Democrat Lord Mayor Willy Brandt appealed from 
Berlin for party solidarity over the German question, in order to 
force it into the international consciousness, and for an active 
campaign to present the facts of East German life to the 
world: the eternal repressions, the flight of 3,000,000 people 
in ten years and the personal sacrifices which they made. 
Social Democrat Herbert Wehner called for close study of the 
second Rapacki Plan, with its proposals for limitation of nuclear 
arms in central Europe, to be followed by. banning of nuclear 
arms and limitation of conventional forces. In their search for 
a solution, both Social and Free Democrats endorsed the second 
Rapacki Plan. In their view 
the choice was not between 
this sort of plan and doing 
nothing; it was between this 
sort of plan and the alterna- 
tive of an inevitable exten- 
sion of nuclear weapons to 
countries which do not as yet 
have them. 

In November the Free 
Democrats produced a new 
plan for a Bundestag delega- 
tion to visit all four Great 
Powers with a stake in Ger- 
many, beginning in Washing- 
ton. The delegation should 
examine with foreign states- 
men the possibilities of agree- 
ing a German peace treaty, 
followed by a national plebis- 
cite on its acceptance, - all- 
German elections, the forma- 
tion of an all - German 
government and its signature 
of the treaty. The Free 
Democrats are half-way to- 
wards accepting the Soviet 
thesis of a peace treaty, all- 
German talks and the forma- 
tion of a temporary German 
confederation. 

In October a little-noticed 
event spurred the West Ger- 
man press, which was already 
printing twice as much East 
German news as a year ago. 
Alfred Kurella, chairman of 
the ‘Cultural Commission’ 
of the East German Socialist 
Unity Party, announced that e 
no citizens should set out to cultivate friendly relations with a 
West German. Would Germans, he asked, have tried to do this 
with citizens of an enemy nation during the war? To him, 
Western Germany was an enemy nation. 

Die Welt-countered at once by urging new, constructive pro- 
posals on the German question, which should be put before the 
Soviet Government. The golden key 10 unlock the German prob- 
lem was in the Kremlin. The editor, Herr Hans Zehrer, followed 
with a leading article entitled ‘ Time is running short ’. He argued 
that France and China would shortly join the nuclear fraternity, 
that an era of national egotism was beginning, that German 
policies must be more energetic, more flexible. The demand for 
free, all-German elections as the first step towards reunification 
must be dropped. In the same issue of November 4, Herr Zehrer 
printed the letter of a Russian journalist, Vladimir Massitch, who 
ciaimed that ‘the way to reunification leads via the junction- 
complex of relaxation of international tension ’. 

How can the Germans help to relax international tension? 
Opposition parties suggest by opening diplomatic relations with 
the satellite states. But government supporters point out that this 
kind of ‘normalization’ could lead the Great Powers to accept 
the status quo more readily. Instead, the Federal Government 
should continually stress the anomalies of life in central 


Refugees from East Germany outside the refugee registration office in West 
Berlin; 3,000,000 people are said to have fled from East Germany in ten years 


Europe, should point up the dangers of prolonging the status quo 
and should fight shy of direct relations with the satellites. ‘Going 
te them’, one newspaper wrote, ‘is like asking the bell-hop for 
help when it has been refused by the manager ’. - 

Relaxation might be secured by implementing the second 
Rapacki Plan. But, the Government argues, it could have the 
opposite effect. Local arms limitations are no substitute for 
overall, controlled disarmament. The refugee organizations add 
their objections: the Rapacki Plan is Russian, designed to weaken 
Nato, Relations with satellites would be unfruitful. Their nature 
had been indicated by Czech Prime Minister Siroky, who 
demanded their establishment with threats and insults, Another 
nasty German doubt has begun to crop up. The apostles of 
relaxation of tension and dis- 
engagement might not really 
want German reunification at 
all. They might prefer to 
make it superfluous, by nor- 
malizing the situation in 
central Europe. What, after 
all, was the purpose of the 
East/West treaty of friend- 
ship which Mr. Khrushchev 
outlined to American column- 
ist Walter Lippmann, if not 
an attempt to crystallize the 
status quo? 

But—perhaps unknown to 
many keen government sup- 
porters—government policy 
was already changing in this 
respect. Dr. Adenauer’s age- 
old plan for achieving reuni- 
fication without disengage- 
ment was being ‘modified. 
The theory that unity would 
be won by steadily insisting 
on free, all-German elections 


and enlightenment of a 
United Germany was being 
discreetly shelved. Respons- 
ible for this was Ernst 
Lemmer, who has been since 
last year Minister for All- 
German Affairs and the most 
acute political thinker in the 
Cabinet. 

As Herr Lemmer sees it, 
there are two particular tasks 
in relation to Eastern Ger- 
many: to unite it to the 
: Federal Republic, and to 
make the lot of its 17,000,000 inhabitants easier in the meantime, 
This presupposes a two-pronged policy, of working for global 


_relaxation and so enabling the Soviet Union to accept a united 


Germany, and of working for an inner-German equalization which 
could help to doom the hated Ulbricht régime. Herr Lemmer is 
a man of ideas. He realizes that the second part of his job is 
something that he can get on with. He admits that the first part is 
opaque. The Federal Government must press for general con- 
trolled disarmament. It can, sound out the satellites and pursue a 
step-by-step policy of restoring relations with them. It can show a 


tact and wisdom which may, in time, impress the Russians with ~ 


the. thought that the ‘new Germans’ want peace. But all this 
amounts to no more than feeling the way. The second part of his 


job is more actual. How can one make the lot of 17,000,000 East | 


Germans easier, and work for an inner-German détente? These 
are Lemmer’s thoughts. fe 

There can be no question of negotiating with the Ulbricht 
régime. This is not simply because that régime is Communist, 
and Moscow-Communist at that. It is because Walter Ulbricht 
is the living symbol of a Soviet plan which must not succeed, 
of making Eastern Germany into a separate, but satellite, entity, 
entirely dependent on Moscow. It is because Ulbricht is cordially 
hated by a huge majority of t the East Germans, and because deal- 
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Herr Walter 
leader of the East German 
Communist Party; and 
(right) Herr Ernst Lem- 
mer, Minister for All- 
German Affairs in the 
German Federal Republic 


Ulbricht, 


ings with him would be looked on by them as treachery. It. is 
because he is a man of no country, no nationality, no loyalty other 
than subservience to his Soviet masters. 

Instead, the West German task,.as Herr Lemmer sees it, is 
to tell the world about Ulbricht. He is so bad an advertisement 
for Communism that he might even cause a rift on the far side 
of the Iron Curtain. The Poles and Yugoslavs, Herr Lefamer 
believes, know all about him. The uncommitted nations want to 
find out. The Indian Embassy in Bonn will lap up information 
about Eastern Germany, and Mr. Nehru’s private interest is 
intense. ‘ We have been too quiet so far’, Herr Lemmer told me. 
“We need be no longer. Every West German party knows what 
must be done, which is not to defame the Ulbricht regime but to 
disqualify it. We can do this by talking to the Russians over and 
ever again. In time, our words will sink in’. 

Herr Lemmer explained to me that Western Germany has 
waited for years on the defensive, hoping for the miracle of four- 
power agreement. The time has now come to go over to the 
offensive. But there must be no violent propaganda campaign— 
only an objective presentation of the facts, There must be no 
ingrowing psychosis—only a careful appraisal of the psychological 
effects of German division. There must be no unsolicited gift 
to East Germans of political illusions—only a probing, a steady 
pushing towards their realization that they are being remembered, 
being helped. There should be no underestimation of the tasks 
ahead. ‘Some people’, Herr Lemmer said, ‘think that when 
Ulbricht goes our problems will automatically be solved. But there 
‘are gentlemen ready to take his place; I know them well’. To 
weaken, let alone tumble, the Ulbricht regime will be difficult. 

In realizing this Herr Lemmer does not stand alone. He has 
convinced the Chancellor, and the first result was Dr. Adenauer’s 
painful interview with the uncompromising Soviet Ambassador 
Mr. Smirnov. The latter left the Chancellery with a Cheshire cat 
grin on his face, after refusing to discuss Eastern Germany at all. 
He has convinced the Cabinet and the Opposition, especially the 
new driving-force of the Social Democrats, Herbert Wehner. And 
he has worried the East German regime. The proof of that is its 
violent propaganda campaign against Herr Lemmer. The logic 


of his two-pronged policy for reunification, he believes, has even _ 


penetrated the Socialist Unity Party. This, and the coming 
East German elections, could be the main reasons for: Mr. 


_ Khrushchev’s efforts to boost East German prestige. : 


One condition of the Lemmer policy is that diplomatic pressure 
from the West should be continuous. There must be no parliamen- 
tary recesses, no summer holidays in the campaign to unify 
Germany. For at the back of Herr Lemmer’s mind are two dis- 
turbing thoughts. Independent thinking is being slowly strangled 
te death in Eastern Germany. And in Western Germany Dr. 


_ Adenauer cannot go on for ever, Who will control the govern- 
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ment and the Christian Democrats when he goes? 

_ Its right-wingers, Strauss and Schroeder; or the 
lone hope of its “social ’ wing, Dr. Gerstenmaier? 
If the right-wingers, the chances of a unified all- 
German policy in Bonn would be small indeed. 
And once Dr. Adenauer’s unique authority and 
astuteness have. gone, such a policy. would become 
an absolute necéssity. There are strong arguments 
in favour of a really energetic Western effort to 
secure reunification while Dr, Adenauer is still in 
the saddle. 

The apostles of disengagement-at-all-costs have 

‘probably been too optimistic in the past. Their 
paper plans could be qualified by this thought— 
disengagement must never mean throwing Germany 
into the melting-pot. West German democracy is 
too young for that, and the materially minded 
individual German still has too little moral power 
of resistance. It is hardly libellous to recall that 
he was not a democrat before 1945—not because 
he necessarily disbelieved in democracy, but because 
he never lifted a finger to save it. 

Here is one German summing-up of potential 
dangers ahead. Assuming a German peace-treaty 
could be agreed prior to free elections, will a 
Chancellor of 1962 be so much master of the 

situation that he ‘can prevent dangerous deterioration, whether 
as a result of the weakness of the West or the brutality and tricks 
of the Soviet Union’? When dealing with dictators, good demo- 
crats must not take risks which will leave them in the last resort 
helpless. The Khrushchev démarche over Berlin has underlined 
this thought, At present the Russians will only consider reunifica- 
tion on their terms. The watchword for Western Germany should 
still be ‘ reunification with adequate guarantees’. The old policy 
of reunification without disengagement is dead. But the new policy 
—of relaxing tension in central Europe and at the same time 
showing-up the full enormity of the Ulbricht regime—is still in 
its infancy. As both Dr. Adenauer and Herr Lemmer have pointed 
out, Germans need not give up hope, but they will have to be 
very patient.—Third Programme, 


IS METAPHYSICS 
OBSOLETE? 


Modern philosophers are of the opinion that 
human knowledge can never be complete 
enough to offer an explanation of the universe. 


* 


Paul Roubiczek 
argues in a talk that will be published in 
THE LISTENER next week 


that even if metaphysical systems are obsolete, 
metaphysical thinking remains indispensable. 
How, he asks, can the relations between mind 
and matter, or between freedom and necessity 
be discussed without it? 


In this number we shall also publish a review of 

Edgar Wind's Pagan Mysteries in the Renawssance 
by 

Sir Kenneth Clark 
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T was at seven 9’clock on the morning of November 17; 1558, 

that Queen Mary I died and her Protestant sister, Elizabeth, 

; succeeded to the throne of England, Centenaries are of 

ast course extremely artificial landmarks, but we surely do right 
to take advantage of this 400th anniversary to recall one of the 
_ great rulers of our country. Elizabeth was born to a dangerous 

‘ heritage. Count de Feria, who was sent over by. King Philip II 
of Spain, on a patronizing mission to arrange a suitable marriage 
for her, remarked: ‘What can be expected from a country 
governed by a Queen, and she a young lass who, although sharp, 
is without prudence? ’ But when she was about to die some forty- 
five years later her servant, Robert Cecil, could write: ‘ She was 
‘more than a man, and, in “troth, sometimes less than a woman’. 
She restored the reformed Church of England and made herself 
its Supreme Governor. She built a fleet that fought and destroyed 
the Spanish Armada and repelled invasion. She outwitted con- 
spirators who plotted against her in Scotland and rebels in Ireland 
as well as enemies abroad. She encouraged and sustained the 
expansion of a new England oversea. 

Four hundred years after her. accession | we still took we to 
the Elizabethan era as to 4 golden age. That is not to say that 
the lot of the common people was a happy one or that a gulf 
did not stretch widely between the: rich and poor. In purely 
materialistic terms men and women may - -count- themselves far 
better off in the reign of the second Queen Elizabeth. But much — 
of the architecture, the poetry, the plays, and the music of thosé 
far-off days are still with us now and afford memorials of lasting 
beauty. And on what astonishing. and fantastic figures Queen 
Elizabeth I must have miused as she neared the end of her long 
reign: the unscrupulous Thomas Seymour who nearly won her 
heart when she was a young princess; the handsome Robert 
Dudley whom she might well have married if his wife, Amy 

2 Robsart, had not died so suddenly and mysteriously; the alluring 
Earl of Essex who, taking her favours too much for granted, 

: perished on the scaffold for treason when he was but thirty-four. 
_ Then there were the statesmen on whom ‘she had depended: 


Francis Bacon, so astute and ambitious: Another famous roll was 


Mountjoy, Ralegh, and the rest. The poets, too, she might have 
remembered: Shakespeare, Spenser, Drayton, Jonson, Marlowe, 
or scholars like Camden and scientists like Gilbert. - 


Yet it was 


assurance had owed much to her personal feadership. 
ot destined 


in fact a leadership in Church and State that 


Commons in her ‘ golden speech’ of 1601 that it was her desire 
tc live and reign no longer than should be for the good of her 
subjects. But already revolutionary stirrings had been felt in the 
Lower House and among the Puritan preachers throughout the 


of the Queen’s touch could hardly conceal the dark days that lay 
_ ahead for the English monarchy. Her golden age and her ‘ golden” 
speech” were in that sense the — of. a setting sun. 


Burghley and his misshapen son, Robert, Sir Christopher Hatton, | 
Sir Francis Walsingham, or the lawyers, Edward Coke and 


that of the Elizabethan captains, Sidney, Grenville, Drake, Norris, 
It was indeed a wonderful age, but its richness and self- 

to endure much longer than she did. She might persuade her 
land. The Anglican Church was not to maintain its exclusiveness- 
nor the monarchy its autocracy for another century. The magic 


status of Berlin, 
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rp: : 
secure summit talks (at which, ‘in ‘the perdi of. The New Yor 
Times, the Soviets would dictate their terms under threat of a 
new Berlin blockade). Most. agreed that the immediate aim was to 
force the West into recognition of the East German régime; and — 


many expressed anxiety as to how far Mr. Khrushchev ies 


push this new Cold War crisis in so dangerous a point in Europe — 
as Berlin. A typical Western comment was expressed by the 
Tribune de Genéve, quoted in a broadcast from Switzerland: — : ¢ 
' The sudden shift of Political emphasis from one sector to oa 
another is a method deliberately used by the Kremlin. The final oy 
goal never changes—whether the point of emphasis is Quemoy © re 
or Berlin, the Middle East or the Arctic, nuclear arms or peaceful — 33 
coexistence. It remains the same for Khrushchev as for. Stalin and "es ee 
Lenin: the conquest of the free world by Communism. toe 
The New York Times noted that Mr. Khrushchev referred to ES S 
Berlin as ‘ the capital of the German Democratic Republic” and, | ; 
by implication, threatened that Moscow will disclaim responsi- — 
bility for whatever the East German régime does to Western — 
communication lines to Berlin. The newspaper concluded by 
stressing the State Department’ s reiterated warning that ‘we are 
solemnly committed to hold West Berlin, if need be by military = 
force’. United States and other Western commentators empha~ 
sized that the Western position in Berlin does not depend on the — 
Potsdam Agrecment, but» derives from asap S unconditional - 
surrender. : 
From France, the Independent " FeandeiSoe was quoted as” ton 
saying that Mr. Khrushchev’s attack on Mr. Bulganin as ‘anti- 
party’ was a warning to any who contemplated challenging his) tS 
power; and internal differences in Moscow might explain his 
offensive over Berlin. yee 
In West Germany, Dr, ‘Adenauer said on November-15 that 
Mr. Khrushchev’s statement had caused an extremely dangerous 
situation for West. Germany and the world. He thanked the | 
Western Powers for their ‘prompt and resolute reply to the — nn 
Soviet challenge ’. The Social-Democrat Neue DS nce S was” 
quoted as saying: © 5 
Khrushchev plays wit fre when he plays with’ Berlin. We — 
' think he is far too clever not to realize this. There alone lies our 
hope that the free part of Berlin will remain free, until one day 
the whole of Berlin will be the capital of a united Germany. > 
A Miinich newspaper was quoted for the view that, in face of | 
the determined Western stand, the Soviets would not ‘push their — 
game’ to the point of war, and added: 
~The atomic weapons which would be dequeue if ne pacifists Re 
had their way are still the only effective ripe i= em. be ar cata 
' trophe and serious local coups de force., : HP ae 
The Swiss Neue Ziircher Zeitung Said 5. 2252 Ree A ai 
The Atlantic Pact has rec ently displayed ‘its pcabreaeks 
only in Cyprus and Iceland, ‘but also in the growing” frictio on a 
between Paris, London ai I of that,” 
ea blow. suffered | 
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ELIZABETH I AT HATFIELD 3 

It was 400 YEARS on Monday since the first Queen Elizabeth 
came to the throne, and to mark the occasion an exhibition which 
recalls her reign has been arranged at a famous country place 
with which the Queen had considerable associations. It was 
opened by the direct descendant of a family who played a major 
part in the history of the first Elizabethan age. The’ place is 
Hatfield, and the opening was 
by the Marquess of. Salisbury. 
Davip HoLMEs described the 
exhibition in ‘ Radio Newsreel ’. 

“If there is one place where 
it is absolutely right to celebrate 
Elizabeth’s accession’, he said, 
“it is at Hatfield. Because there, 
under the oak which is now a 
huge dead tree, she was sitting, 

-a girl of twenty-five, that after- 
noon in 1558 when the messen- 
gers came from London to tell 
her that her: sister, Mary, had 
died and she was Queen. It was 
at Hatfield, too, that she met for 
the first time William Cecil, 
whom she made principal Secre- 
tary of State, linking herself 
with the Cecils for the full 
forty-five years of her reign. 
There the Cecils later built the 
present grand house, and there 
are the Cecil: papers and letters, 
85,000 of them—the greatest 
private collection of such things 
in the country—half of them, 
perhaps, Elizabethan. 

‘What is the picture of the 
Queen that emerges from them, 
or, rather, the few dozen that 
are on show, and from the por- 
traits of her round the panelled 
walls? There is the famous 
“Rainbow ” portrait, a picture of 
the Sun Queen, her costume a 
strange design of eyes and ears 
and mouths, All men watched 
her, listened to her, spoke of her, the artist seems to say. In the 
picture can be seen the serpent .of wisdom on her arm and round 
her neck the pearls of innocence and purity. There are clues here 
to many different Elizabeths; a spirited girl of sixteen defend- 
ing herself against accusations of treason, writing in a perfect 
italic script; the fiery correspondent of later years dashing off a 
note to her cousin James of Scotland—the beautiful handwriting 
now a hectic scrawl; the brilliant scholar studying Plato in the 
Greek school books of her tutor Roger Ascham; the admired and 
desired woman who could attract all these ninety-nine impassioned 
lettefs from the Duke of Anjou, and reply with these thirty-seven 
of her own in French. Then there is the woman who received the 
abject letter from the Earl of Essex, who was always in trouble 
—‘ miserable Essex, full of payne, ful! of sickness, full of sorrow, 
languishing in repentance ”’. All these different Elizabeths went to 
make up a great queen’. 


MAZES AND MAGIC 

‘In the North Riding of Yorkshire ’, said JoHN MCDONNELL in 
* The Northcountryman ’, ‘ beside an old road in the Howardian 
Hills, is an oval plot about nine yards by eight. From it strips of 
grass have been removed to leave one continuous ribbon of turf 
which runs round and round, doubles back, and twists to and fro 
until it eventually ends up in the approximate centre of the 


‘ 


The 


‘Rainbow’ portrait (c. 1595-1600) of Queen Elizabeth I, by an 
unknown artist. The painting, which is at Hatfield House, will be lent 
later by Lord Salisbury to an exhibition of portraits of Queen Elizabeth I 
at the National Portrait Gallery in London 


Did You Hear That? | 


pattern. There used to be many of these turf mazes dotted about 
England and Wales, but they are easily obliterated by cattle or 
cart wheels, and our “ City of Troy ” is one of only about a dozen 
left in the whole country. 

“They seem to have reached us here some time in the Middle 
Ages, if not with the Norsemen. They were certainly common 
enough by about the sixteenth century—Chaucer, Sir Thomas 
More, and Shakespeare all men- 
tion them. In A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, for instance, 
Titania laments how: 

And the quaint mazes on the 

wanton green, 

For lack of tread, are undis- 

tinguishable. 
However, our local “City of 
Troy ” is a youngster. It was 
cut a mere 100 years ago. But 
that does not mean there was 
not an earlier one. 

‘The thing that distinguishes 
this maze from most others is 
the simplicity of its plan. Most 
turf mazes are bigger, with 
elaborate designs copied -in 
many cases from French and 
Italian mosaic mazes in church 
floors, known as _ Jerusalem 
Ways, but our more primitive 
pattern can be traced back to 
the days of Homer’s Troy and 
beyond. You find it as far apart 
as Stone Age Denmark and on 
an Etruscan wine-jar of about 
600 B.c. And, what is more, the 
wine-jar has the word “ Truia ” 
(Troy) printed in the outer ring 
of the maze. So you see there 
really does seem to be a con- 
nexion with Troy, though it is 
a remote one. 

“Why, you may be wonder- 

ing, make a maze with no false 
turns and no walls or hedges? It 
used to be explained as simply 
a children’s game. That is not the whole story. Grown-ups had a 
use for these mazes, too. If you study the mazes of classical 
antiquity there is a simple answer: magic. A maze pattern is 
a means of keeping out undesirable influences—evil spirits, ghosts, 
or what you will—just as witches trace a circle on the ground 
about them to prevent their magical powers escaping. You find 
maze dances and maze patterns figuring in various rites and 
ceremonies in Hellenic times. 
_ © There is a connexion with the Minotaur’s labyrinth in Crete 
on the one hand, and on the other with the maze ride, a sort of 
tattoo, performed in the fifth book of the Aeneid by Aeneas’s son. 
Aeneas was a“ Trojan”, and that brings us right to Troy, 
which, again according to the experts, itself relied mainly on 
magic for its defence. That is apparently why Achilles dragged 
Hector’s body round the walls, to destroy or unwind the maze- 
magic—which, some of you may remember, the Greeks failed 
to do until the Trojans themselves breached the walls to drag 
the famous horse inside. 

‘I am not trying to suggest that our local residents of today 
are given to necromancy. But nearly all the English turf mazes 
I have read about were danced or “threaded ” at the times of 
the old seasonal pagan festivals—the summer solstice and the 
equinoxes, And then, again, remembering that fairies are the last 
survivors in popular tradition of the old pre-Christian cults, think 
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how they keep turning up in connexion with turf mazes: hearing 
fairies singing; Shakespeare giving his lines:about “ quaint mazes ” 
to the Queen of the Fairies; and, not least, some of the other 
names of mazes in different parts of the country, such as Fairy 
Hill, Maiden Bower, and Robin Hood’s Race. You cannot get 
away from them—and the more, — a 
you think about it the stronger 4 
the whiff of brimstone becomes’. y 


CALL OF THE NORTH 


A tiny Eskimo village in Alaska 
is counting the days to the time 
when a pattern of existence it has 
known for centuries will end.‘ The 
villagers of Kotzebue are soon to 
get a deep-water harbour, and the 
American engineers on the pro- 
ject will have to.use a small 
atomic explosion. to make a 
proper start. The village is on 
the edge of a sometimes frozen 
sea that looks towards the bleak 
whiteness of Siberia. VALERIE 
KirTON, one of the few English- 
women who know the place, 
spoke of it in ‘ The Eye-witness ’. 

‘It is a bleak country’, she 
said; ‘inland the rocks are split 
with cold; winter temperatures 
drop to seventy below zero; the 
coast is scarred with the grinding 
passage of sea-ice. The Eskimos 
live in shacks at either side of 
the post office. In winter they are 
almost completely covered with 
drifted snow. 

‘The extraordinary thing is 
that the place has a sort of fasci- 
nation. For example, after some _ 
years in Kotzebue, the school- 
master there decided he had had 
enough, and left for his home town in Missouri. Two years later 
he asked the educational authorities to send him back to Kotze- 
bue. Why: I do not know—unless it is that unknown quantity 
that Robert Service used to write about, the “call of the north ”. 

‘In October the sea freezes; Eskimo hunters drag fur parkas 
over their heads, hitch up their huskies, load rifles on to their 
sledges and go careering away across the ice of Kotzebue Sound, 


to hunt polar bears, walrus, and seals. Sometimes a hunter does | 


not return; then there is sorrow in Kotzebue. Sometimes a hunter 
returns with a dozen bear and seal pelts, 
and half a ton of meat piled on his sledge. 
Then there is celebration, as only the Eski- 
mos can celebrate. The dances go on all 
night, till the whole place seems to be 
shaking with the pulse of drums and the 
thud of fur-clad feet. 

“With the return of the sun the snow 
begins to melt, and here and there bright 
things begin to appear above the snow. 
They are not flowers but empty tins, The 
Eskimos consume an inordinate amount of 
tinned foods, and the first real sign of 
spring is when a young Eskimo climbs on 
to the power shovel and proceeds to shove 
mounds of tins on to the ice of Kotzebue 
Sound, “ When ice melts”, he says, “ tins 
sink, Easy! ” 

* As the spring merges into early summer, 
single-engined bush aeroplanes land on the 
frozen Sound, with mail, food, and an 
occasional passenger. Then the ice begins 


to break up and drift out to sea, At this et.) tan 


time, almost every year, tragedy comes tO An Eskimo child at Kotzebue, photographed 
by Miss Kirton 


Kotzebue. A native hunter is carried away 


Boats at Kotzebue Sound, Alaska 


on drifting ice, away towards the Siberian coast; a child paddling 


in pools of water that lie on the ice suddenly finds itself floating — am 


away. Search parties set out along the coast, and bush-pilots take 


off to help. I was told the story of how a bush-pilot spotted a — 


missing child sitting on an ice-floe nearly forty miles out to sea. 
Nothing can be more hazardous 
than landing a float-plane among 
sea ice, But the pilot brought his 
*plane down, coasted up to the 
Eskimo child, reached down and 
dragged her into his cockpit, took 
off, and returned to Kotzebue. 
“Nothing to it”, local peopie 


say”, 


SHINER ON A BIKE 


“Our window cleaner’, said 
GERDA COHEN in ‘Today’, 
‘could have flown in from outer 
space for all we knew of his exis- 
tence beyond the glass barrier. 
Either he turned up or he didn’t. 
One day he vanished, so we began 
hunting for professional aid. 
‘A big firm in the City quoted 
a price three times higher than 
our window cleaner had charged. 
After explaining how much lad- 
ders cost these days, the manager 
confided that all big firms leave 
home cleaning to the bike-and- 
_ bucket men. So we began hunting 
for a shiner on a bike. 
‘Eventually we found a large, 
ginger man teetering on a sixth- 
floor window ledge. “I live dan- 
gerous ”, he said, adding that it 
was rather tame after being a 
parachutist. In theory, he could 
be fined £1 for working above 
street level to the danger of people 
below; in practice, said Ginger, his fellow shiners disregarded the 
L.C.C, by-law, because very few windows are equipped with metal 
hooks for holding on a safety belt. Ginger punched the air, 
solemnly. “ We oughter have some legislation about windows ”. 
He pointed to the new block opposite: _‘‘ Baby sky-scrapers they 
are, and no more than a quarter-inch ledge to balance on”. He 


could teach architects a thing or two; “ Why don’t they make ’em 


open inwards? ” 

“We echoed Ginger’s complaint, inviting him to polish our 
particular problem. He accepted, without 
noting down the ‘address. Independent 
cleaners know their regulars off by heart. 
They shun trade unions, and do not poach 
on a colleague’s territory. ““ When I retire ”, 
said Ginger, “I'll sell my round to a friend 
in Kilburn who’s just joined the profes- 
sion”. His round was quite a bargain, in- 
cluding as-it did five greengrocery fronts 
which needed a daily polish. The worst 
client, said Ginger growling, is your 
“posh madam”. “Come back when it’s 
not raining, they have the cheek to tell 
me, or go away until the flipping fog’s 
cleared”. ; 


one’s roof, because he never turned up. 
Another gentleman, blond this time, with 
galleons tattooed up to his chin, promised to 
call round. To our amazement, he came. 


ca 


law, but no one had the courage 
«“ ‘ 
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_* Perhaps Ginger took a dive off some- 


The neighbours were burning a huge pyre ~ 
of weed, and some trains at the bottom of ~~ 
our garden had not heard of the anti-smoke _- 
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The planet Saturn (left), photographed through a 100-inch telescope; and (right, with arrow) Pluto, the outermost planet of the solar system, taken 
through a 200-inch telescope 


The Individual and the Universe 


Mount Wilson and Palomar Observatories 


The Origin of the Solar System 


The second of six Reith Lectures by A. C.. B. LOVELL, F.RS. 


DO not think that since. the time of Newton it has been 

seriously contended that the solar system is an accidental 

aggregation of bodies in space. By terrestrial standards the 

distances separating the sun, earth, and planets are- ex- 
tremely large. We are about ninety-three million miles from the 
sun, and the distant planet Pluto is more than three-and-a-half 
thousand million miles away. On the other hand, the nearest star 
is over twenty billion miles distant. To bring these dimensions 
down to more manageable quantities, one can say that light from 
the sun takes eight minutes on its way to the earth, over five 
hours to the planet Pluto, but four years to the nearest star. By 
the standards of the cosmos the solar system is therefore an 
extremely compact unit. Moreover the planets and the earth move 
round the sun in orbits which are almost circular, and all these 
orbits lie nearly in the same plane. The sun is rotating in the 
same sense as the planets, and the entire system is moving as a 
unit through interstellar space with a speed of about forty-five 
thousand miles an hour. It is therefore only reasonable to proceed 
on the assumption that the bodies of the solar system shared a 
common origin and have evolved to their present condition by 
orderly processes. More than one hundred and fifty years have now 
elapsed since, Laplace made the first attempt in scientific form 
to explain the origin of the system. However, objections have been 
found to every suggestion made, and I believe it would be correct 
to say that there are more theories of the origin of the solar 
system than there are of the entire universe. 

In the stream of astronomical and mathematical work poured 
out by Laplace from Paris in the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries was his famous nebular hypothesis of the origin 
of the solar system. To a certain extent the idea had been 
anticipated in more genéral philosophical form by Swedenborg 
and Kant but the scientific plausibility of the theory is entirely 
due to Laplace. He believed that at some remote epoch all the 
material which now forms the sun and the solar system was a vast 
nebula of rarefied gas, in slow rotation. This nebula cooled slowly, 
and as it did so the gas contracted because of the internal gravita- 
tional forces. The rotation quickened as the contraction continued. 
Eventually the rotation became so rapid that some of the gas 
became detached from the periphery and formed a ring outside 
the nebula. This happened repeatedly with the rotation of the 
remaining nebula always increasing. Finally, the remaining 
central portion of the nebula condensed into the sun and the 
material in each ring collected into the separate planets. 

This theory of Laplace accounted for many of the observed 
features of the solar system—such as the orbits of the planets 
round the sun in nearly the same plane—and it enjoyed a long 


period of success and popularity. Eventually two fatal objections 
were raised. Clerk Maxwell proved that the rings of material 
successively detached from the periphery of the shrinking nebula 
would never coalesce into single large planets, but in course of 
time would be transformed into a collection of much smaller 
bodies—such as Saturn’s rings, for example. The second objection 
which has been the downfall of many later theories is concerned 
with the momentum of the planetary system. Momentum is our 
measurement of the quantity of motion of a moving body. A large 
mass obviously has more momentum (that is, a larger quantity of 
motion) than a smaller one moving at the same speed. In fact, 
we calculate momentum*by multiplying mass by velocity. Because 
the planets are moving in orbit around’the sun, and not in a 
straight line, we call their momentum rotational momentum. 

The masses and velocities of all the planets in the solar system 
are known. As you might expect, the sun is far heavier than all the 
planets put together. It weighs a thousand million trillion tons, 
whereas the earth and planets weigh only a million trillion tons. 
In fact, 99.9 per cent. of the mass of the solar system is concen- 
trated in the sun. If we multiply these masses by the velocities 
of the planets to get the momenta, it would be natural to expect 
that nearly all the rotational momentum would be carried by the 
sun. On the contrary, we find the opposite to be the case. In fact, 
98 per cent. of the momentum is concentrated in the planets. 
This is a most unexpected result. It arises because the planets are 
moving very fast in their orbits compared with the rate of rotation 
of the sun. This segregation of mass and velocity must have 
occurred long ago, when the peripheral rings separated from the 
main nebula. If 98 per cent. of the momenta was concentrated 
in these rings, which represented such a negligible part of the 
entire mass, then the velocities must have been enormous and con- 
densation even into small asteroids would have been impossible. 

The nebular hypothesis was subject to this searching criticism 
in the second part of the nineteenth century, and the longest lived 
and most famous of the solar-system theories had to be abandoned, 
although indeed, as we shall see, the legacy of some of its basic 
conceptions appears in current theories. 

At the turn of the century two American astronomers, Cham- 
berlin and Moulton, suggested another type of origin for the solar 
system in an attempt to overcome the basic troubles of the nebular 
theory. Their hypothesis was that in the remote past our sun was 
an ordinary star without planets. Then, about twenty million 
years ago, another star in its journey through space passed very 
close to the sun. The gravitational attraction between the two 
bodies swung them about one another and eventually the other 
star passed on. But in this close encounter great tides of gaseous 


matter would have been torn from # 


but a certain amount ‘would rema 


_ to see another less happy side of progress in that country. Now eventually forming the major planets. The earth would not ha 
the wheel has turned full circle. The delicate equilibrium which grown directly from an accumulation of the primeval dust, { 
has existed for the last two hundred years is once more in danger. by a Process of disintegrati 


ber that in so far as relations with Russian colleagues are con- have reached a peaceful : 


~ provision Sor astronomical] : 


ne star into space, 
exceed anything else in 


er the gravitational field tt 
of the sun, circling around it. These gases eventually condensed ~ At the same time this is 
into small fragments, which finally acereted into larger and larger hindrance which, if it de 
bodies to form the planets. The idéa that the primeval material of ee developments 
the earth and planets arose from ‘an encounter between two stars 1, 
in this way has been the forerunner of many succeeding theories. ; 
Perhaps the most famous of these was popularized by Jeans that there is no school concerned with the ultimate peel ah 
thirty years ago. This was the tidal theory of Jeans and Jeffreys, — problem of the expansion and origin of the universe. This vast 2 
according to which the star that approached the sun pulled out and _ intractable problem—which I shall talk about in my Jast 
a great filament of gas which broke up and condensed into the lectures—has, at present, no obvious solution in terms of estab- ¢ 
planets straight away, without any intermediate accretion process lished scientific concepts. The belief that the political oe 
as in the earlier theory. The validity ¢ of these theories was under- ophy restrains Russian astronomers from working in this subject — if 
mined by the American astronomer, HN. Russell, in 1935, who is strengthened by the ban which exists en the translation of 
showed that in any such encounter the approaching star would books dealing with the evolution and expansion of the universe. a 
have to come so close to the sun that the planets would eventually — I ‘suspect, however, that these hindrances may be a transitional Li 
move in orbits many thousands of fe ~ phase, because the attempt to suppress _ 
times closer to their parent than are , will be defeated by the very efficiency — 
actually observed. and thoroughness of the educational — 
I do not intend to follow chrogianl _ system. Indeed, the ban which I have — 
the many variations of detail which given as an example i is already under- _ 
have since been suggested in order to _ mined by the comprehensive collection 


make these’ encounter theories more _of the original English and American 
acceptable, but I am anxious to explain: 


works on cosmology in the libraries of — 
the position as it has developed during _ "those Russian astronomers who have 
the last few years. In this connexion — 


“contact with the West. Whatever dis- % 
the growth of interest in the problem 


‘pute there may be over these views, 
of the origin of the solar system by one thing remains beyond contention, = 
astronomers in Russia is a feature of Tt is that we have entered an epoch 
particular interest. My account of the 


_where Russian astronomy can compete — 
developments during the last 150 with the best which the. world can 
years has so far been singularly free 


offer. a me 
from those entanglements with Contemporary Russian work onthe 
doctrine which submerged the evolu-— 


problem of the solar system is an 
tion of astronomical ideas until ‘the 


indication of the rapid post-war resur- ee 
seventeenth century. We begin now to. rection of astronomy in the U.S.S.R. 
find a very strange situation. In the 


- When the encounter theories of the — 
printed Russian books dealing with — origin of the solar system had to be 
this problem we find that the Bri 


"abandoned, new ideas began toemerge, 
is justified because of its importance — and in these developments Otto 


in the elaboration of a correct 4 meteorite “~ fell at Beddgelert, North Wales, in 1949 -‘Schmidt and the astronomers at his 
materialist world outlook. The dis> British Museum (Natural History) tn etityte in Moscow have played a 
tinguished Russian astronomer, Otto Schmidt, said this about prominent part. In its basic form the idea marks a partial — 
Jeans’s theory of the origin of the solar system : re return to the nebular hypothesis of Kant and Laplace, me : 
What, in the astronomer’s view, was, the shortcoming of the the suggestion that the planets originated from a diffuse cloud = 
Jeans hypothesis—that is the extreme rarity of the planetary for- — of material surrounding the sun. Laplace suggested that the 
mation process—became its chief merit in the eyes of the layman planets condensed from this gaseous material, but in the new 
who did not want to break with religion. Jeans’s hypothesis was theory the cloud consists of a mixture of dust and gas and the | 2 
a most acceptable compromise. The rarity of planetary forma- planets are formed through a gradual accretion of these cold  — 
tion in Jeans’s scheme is, of course, still not idealism in itself— particles. As this huge primordial cloud rotated round the sun 
ae are rare phenomena in Nature—but it opened the gates to the dust particles gradually concentrated ‘into a flattened disc. — 
idealism in cosmogony . Fz _ Innumerable collisions occurred between ‘the primeval dust  —  - 
A recent scientific paper be another eminent Rika astronomer particles; at each collision the relative velocities of the colliding 
* says this: — ; - particles decreased, the energy being radiated away as heat, until © ns 
The development of cosmogony in the capitalist countries is. @ppreciable aggregates, or embryos, began to form in this cloud. fe % $a 
hampered by the idealistic world outlook that prevails there. Some These embryos marked the transition of the dust into solid bodies, _ os 
Western astronomers directly repair to religion. However, the — perhaps with diameters of miles. At this stage in prehistory 
pursuit of natural science impels scientists to take the materialist the turmoil in the dust cloud became tremendous, because these — a" ‘ 
path. And so we find scientists who correctly approach the study embryos began to collide with one another and in doing so must = 
of the origin and evolution of heavenly Spee and ars valuable aye been shattered into f ents. But all the time the accretion me 
results. ~ process was going on, and the cloud soon began to form into a_ Pe: . 
Later on I shall speak with the warmest es of the multitude of solid bodies. different sizes and mass, with the 
scientific developments in the U.S.S.R., but here one begins embryos which escaped de ion growing faster and faster nd — 


fall back, some might have follow 
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For two thousand years the compatibility of astronomical theory successive accumulations of ragments with the dust pa: 
with religious doctrine was a prerequisite for its acceptance and A few thousand million yi vould be required for these 
indeed for the safety of its originator. Now, on the materialist cesses to mature. The bom 


__world view, such compatibility is a reason for complaint, a _ still going on at the rate 
_ philosophy has once more become ‘part of scientific method, have to launch an earth oe a 


“Cosmogony in the U.S.S.R.’, we are told, ‘is based on the dust is now stopped by our 
firm materialist traditions of Russian science ’, You must remem-__ occasional meteorites whic 
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_ Indeed the meteorites which reach the earth provide our only 
direct access to extra-terrestrial material, They are believed to 
come from the region of the asteroids: that is to say the wide 
gap in the sequence of planetary orbits between Mars and Jupiter. 
In this region there are many thousands of minor planets 
or asteroids, It has been popularly supposed that these are the 
remnants of a planet which once existed between Mars and 


_ Jupiter and which exploded at some time in the past. However, 


it seems more likely that the asteroids are the embryonic 


-accretions which failed to grow into a. planet of appreciable size. 


Only a few of these are as much as one hundred miles in 
diameter, but the numbers increase rapidly as the size diminishes, 
and there is no obvious dis- 

tinction between the small ee 

asteroids of the size of a 
mountain and the great 
meteorite weighing hun- 
dreds of tons which crashed 
into Siberia in 1908: The 
analysis of the structure of 
‘these meteorites leaves little 
doubt that they have passed 
through the successive stages 
of accretion and fragmenta- 
tion>* <— 

The accretion — theory 
overcomes the chief trouble 
of the older ideas. I think it 
would be correct to say that 
most of the astronomers 
who study the problem to- 
-day would accept the basic 
idea of the evolution from a 
cloud of dust and gas, 
although there are many 
variations possible in the 
stages of formation of the 
earth and planets from this 
primeval material. The 
rapid accumulation of new 
data about the solar system, — 
and particularly the possi- _ 
bility that earth satellites 
will soon give us a more 
intimate acquaintance with 
the nearer planets, will 
shortly narrow the possible 
range of theoretical specu- 
lations about the origin of 
our immediate  environ- 
ment in space. It is, I think, 
likely that these modern 
variations of the Kant- 
Laplace ‘theories will now 
gradually come _ together 
into an agreed scheme 
which can satisfactorily ex- 
plain the known features of the present state of the solar system. 

There is, however, a profound question which remains un- 
answered. It is this, I have discussed the accretion theory in terms 
of the evolution of a cloud of dust and gas over the past few 
thousand million years. If we probe still further back in time, what 
do we find? Where did this cloud come from? In particular, did it 
form as part of the original sun or was it acquired by the sun 
long after its own formation? The embryos in the dust cloud must 
have begun to form in an epoch between about three thousand 
million and six thousand million years ago, As we shall see later, 
the stars and galaxies are much older—perhaps nine thousand 
million years old. We must think of this intervening period, 
because before we can be satisfied about the origin of the solar 
system we must decide what happened in this remote epoch. 

You might think that this is a highly academic question but 
I cannot take that view, because on our answer may well rest 
the issue of fhe uniqueness of the planetary system and hence of 
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life as it is known on earth, Our views about such a question 
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The aerials of a big radio-telescope being built by the Russians at the Biurakan 
Observatory in Soviet Armenia 


_ cut at the very basis of existence. During the formative years 


of my own life I was never «troubled by this. I was taught, 
on the one hand that we weré unique, and on the other hand 
that our local system was torn out of the sun according to 
the tidal theory of Jeans. There was no conflict because the 


passage of another star close enough to the sun to cause such an’ 


eruption was a very rare occurrence, Although the sun was 
merely one of a hundred thousand million stars in the ‘local 
galaxy, and many millions of similar galaxies existed, the mathe- 
maticians could show that the approach of any two of these 
stars close enough to erupt the tides required by the theory 
would be indeed rare. The uniqueness of the planetary system 
and of ourselves was there- 
fore not in question. But 
now we have moved into a 
new age, the ideas of acci- 
dental encounters have had 
to be abandoned, and the 
whole question of the multi- 
plicity of planetary systems 
in the universe is again wide 
open. 

The problem before us is 
one of immense difficulty. 
My own view is that in 
some ways the problem is 
greater than that of the 
origin of the whole universe. 
In the case of the universe 
we now have instruments 
which can penetrate into 
regions of space where we 
obtain knowledge of the 
state of things as they were 
thousands of millions of 
years ago—that is, we can 
still study regions which 
may represent the early 
evolutionary stages of the 
cosmos. But in the case of 
our solar system this is im- 
possible. The conversion of 
the cloud into planets has 
almost entirely effaced the 
traces of its own genesis, 
and we are prevented from 
making any observations to 
test the theories of the 
origin of the cloud. 

In fact there do not seem 
to be many possibilities 
which would satisfy all the 
subsequent criteria. The 
ideas fall into two groups, 
either the dust cloud was 
captured by the sun, at a 
time when the sun was al- 
ready well advanced in its own evolution as an ordinary star, or 
the sun and the cloud were born at the same time. 

Otto Schmidt and the Russian school believed in the first idea, 
that the sun captured the cloud when it passed through a dense 
region of interstellar dust. A few years ago Hoyle also believed 
in the capture theory but in a different form. He suggested that 
the sun was once a member of a binary star system, These double 
star systems in which two stars revolve round one another are 
quite common, and Hoyle’s idea was that the binary companion 
of the sun exploded with extreme violence—in fact that it was a 
case of a Supernova, The violence of the disintegration would 
be such that the remains of the star would be blown far away 
from the sun except for a small amount of the dust and gas 
which was captured by the sun to form the primeval solar nebula. 

Nowadays Hoyle believes that the sun was born as one member 
of an entire cluster of stars and that in the beginning the sun and 
the cloud were one vast nebula of the type pictured by Laplace. I 
should perhaps mention here that it is no longer considered likely 
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hi individual stars condense from the 
analysis shows that it is more proba 
interstellar gas condense into hundreds $0 
simultaneously. Incidentally, these mod 
ciations owe much to the work of the Russian astronomer, 


Ambartzumian. In postulating that the solar nebula is simply a. 


phase in the normal processes of star formation, a serious difficulty 
arises. The common elements which make up the earth and the 
planets are believed to have been formed from the primeval 


hydrogen gas by the thermonuclear processes which can take place. 


only in the hot and dense conditions in the nucleus of a star or 
the sun. But in the theory of the formation of the solar system 
which we are now discussing, the separation of the planetary cloud 
from the shrinking nebula must occur before the central regions 
become hot enough for these thermonuclear processes to begin. 
We still have to explain how the earth and many of the planets 
consist of elements which could not be produced from the primeval 
gas of the solar nebula unless it was subject to this intense heat 
and pressure of a stellar interior. Hoyle’s explanation is that 
among the cloud of stars in which the sun was born, one or more 
of them were supernovae, and the explosion scattered the elements 
which had already been formed in their interiors amongst the 
condensing nebulae of the other stars. Thus the hydrogen gas of 
the solar nebula would become mixed with the material necessary 
for the building of the earth and planets. 


The Genesis of the Cloud 

Although astronomers now tend to agree about the formation of 
the earth and the planets from the original nebula by accretion, 
our ideas about the events which led to the genesis of the 
primeval cloud a few thousand million years ago are, at present, 
very uncertain and are likely to remain so for a Jong time. 

On the other hand, the possibilities now offered for the 
genesis of the cloud have a common feature. It is most unlikely 
to have been a rare event in the cosmos. In fact modern cos- 


_ mogony can accept a situation in which most of the stars in the 


milky way have planetary systems similar to our own. Even if we 
put in tremendous odds of one in a million. against a similar 
subsequent planetary evolution the numbers remain staggering. 
‘We would still have a hundred thousand similar systems in the 


_ milky way, and over a billion in the regions of the universe which 


we can now reach with our telescopes. The question of the evolu- 
tion of some forms of living material elsewhere in the universe is 
therefore removed from the astronomical to the biological domain. 


There I cannot proceed, although in this connexion it must be. 


remembered that the new ideas about the origin of the solar 


system have other important consequences apart from the multi-— 


plicity of similar systems. 


According to the old theories the earth was formed in a molten - 


state, and the existence of even the most primitive form of organic 


material would have been impossible until the outer layers had 


cooled, In this case the evolution of organic material could have 
begun only at a rather late stage in the history of the earth. 
Although there is still much argument about the detailed pro- 


cesses, the current evidence is overwhelming that the earth and © 


the planets were not formed in a molten state, but by the 
accretion of cold, solid bodies. The high temperatures which 
exist in the deep interior arose later because of the tremendous 
pressures which developed and from the processes of radioactive 
heating. In the final stages of accretion the outer layers remained 
cool, and if any complex molecules or organisms already existed 
in the dust cloud they retained heim paenuity. 


Is There Life Elsewhere in the Universe? 
The question of the existence of some form of life elsewhere 


in the solar sysem has long been the subject of speculation. We © 
are at present moving headlong towards a final resolution of 
_ the problem. The flight of the American lunar probe, Pioneer, 
___ was a clear demonstration that man has already achieved sufficient 
technical ability to send his instruments into the vicinity of the 


moon and the nearer planets. Direct contact between some form 
of space probe and the moon, and at least the direct sampling 


of some planetary atmospheres must be ae at hand. We are 


jeas of stellar asso- 


If the probing is carried out” recklessly or with insufficient skill 


_On the second page of Professor Lovell’s first Reith Lecture, _ pub- 


aight give vital jnformiad 
pre-life processes in the p 


‘Appalling Dangers’ fe 
These opportunities carry with them the most aeaitine Sinn 


or preparation, then the extra-terrestrial bodies will be con- — 
taminated with the macromolecules which have developed on_ 
earth. The solution of the problem of extra-terrestrial life would — 
then be forever in jeopardy, and man might unwittingly assume 
the responsibility of prejudicing the development of organisms ae 
elsewhere in the solar system. —< 
Whatever the future holds in respect of investigations of ‘the 
solar system, we would do well to accustom ourselves to the 
implications of the multiplicity of planetary systems in the uni- 
verse. I cannot help but observe that the biologist must introduce — Sas 
inconceivable chances against evolution elsewhere if we are to 
preserve our uniqueness. I think of Kant, who in another age re 
and by other reasoning reached similar conclusions but resisted _ 
the implication: ‘Oh! happy will be the soul if, amid the tumult — 
of the elements and the dreams of nature, she is always elevated 
to a height from whence she can see the devastations which their 
own perishableness brings upon the things of the world as trys 
thunder past beneath her feet ’ Bees tome Service x 
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So these two “fied each other there, _ x 
The artist and his model, Both ee 
In uniform. Years back. In training. - are z 
Not combatant yet. But both aware - ae 
Of what the word meant. Not complaining. wine 

But, inary how loth. oak 
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They talked F this, perhaps. Each knew 
The other, or himself, might be pata 
Unlucky. But each knew this tuey “shoe sae es 
Of anyone at all. And so ? Se edi a 
There was noma in it, A knee >a eee eee 
Jigged to the hit-tune of some show. , eae 


Each scrutinized the other frankly, Chita 
As only painter and sitter do: ds eae 
Objectively and at leisure. Face . 1i--) PaRE: Ney ae a 
That must not, please, relax too blankly j 3 
Into repose. And face that threw oe wd me 
Glances, to judge the brush’s pace, - eae 


So both, ic mig : Piri 
Of seeing suddenly very plain 1 SSE os 
A very obvious thing: the immense 
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i < - TNHE law has long been familiar with the question how far _In early times, judges were completely hostile to such contracts. 

a person can bargain away his freedom to work or trade. In 1414, Mr. Justice Hull was prepared to send a man to prison 

‘a A | Usually the question arises between the two parties toa for persuading another to promise not to carry on the business of — 


enh. _ contract. On entering employment, for ‘instance, an a dyer for six months. In 1602, a contract not to work as a haber- 
_____ employee may agree with his employer that he will not for three dasher for four years in Rochester or Canterbury was held void. 
__-years engage in any competing business in the district. But in Chief Justice Anderson said that the defendant ‘ might aswel bind 


act 


ut 


_ this year the question was given a slightly unusual twist. The realized that this uncompromising approach would defeat its own 


question was how far a contract between two persons could ends. Employers would be reluctant to train skilled workmen, if 
___ restrict the freedom to work of a third person, who was mot a_ they could not restrain them from exploiting their trade secrets or 
‘s _ party to the contract. —  . >= from enticing away their customers. It would be difficult for a - 

- oe este et) ns eee man to sell the goodwill of his business if the buyer could not 
«Carbon Papers and Typewriter Ribbons 's ___, restrain him from setting up in competition next door. Sale, 

_. The case arose out of a contract made between two companies Towards the end of the seventeenth century, the law therefor 
both of which manufactured carbon papers and typewriter ribbons. Pee sete setaeeiae that contraciaampesrant Of trade mieht Der 
Pe The contract was made in 1934 when the Kores company moved valid. At first this was subject to the strict limitation that the 
to a site at Tottenham next door to one already occupied by the restraint must not be general. That is, it must not extend over > 


the whole. country but be limited to a particular place. At the 
time the reason for this rule was obvious. Communications were 
poor so that it was unlikely that persons at opposite ends of the 
country would compete with each other. So, in 1711, Chief Justice 
Parker said: “What does it signify to a tradesman in London 
what another does in Newcastle? ’ But in the nineteenth century 
improved communications entirely changed the position. The law 
was able to adapt itself to this change in social conditions, and 
recognized that a restraint might validly extend not only over 
the whole of England but over the whole world. In 1894, the 
House of Lords decided that a contract restraining the seller of 
an armaments business from competing with the buyer anywhere 
in the world was valid.’ - tA 


. 
_ Kolok company. Each company promised that it would not 
_____ without the consent of the other take into its service any person 
who had been employed by the other until five years after he 
had left that employment. The object of the contract was to 
". prevent the employees of each company from deserting to the 
‘rival company next door. This was a matter of concern to, both. 
companies for two reasons. First, the making. of carbon papers. 
and typewriter ribbons is dirty work, for which it is not easy ‘to 
____ recruit labour. Secondly, secret formulae and processes are used in 
_* the manufacture of such articles, which each manufacturer tries 
to conceal from his competitors. ie 3 


4 _ In 1955 the Kores company moved away from Tottenham, 
__ so that the main reason for the agreement of 1934 disappeared: 
but no attempt was made to terminate it. In 1957, the Kolok 
company appointed as chief research chemist a Mr. O’Neil who 
had only just resigned from his appointment with the Kores 
company. The Kores company claimed that this appointment 
constituted a breach of the agreement of 1934. The Kolok com- 
pany replied that they were not bound by the agreement because 
.. it was ‘void as being in unreasonable restraint of trade and 

contrary to public policy’. - . 
* The objection that a contract is ‘contrary to public policy’ : at 
_ does not enable a judge to set aside any andsevery contract of Encouraging Healthy Competition 


of trade. It must maintain the balance between freedom to 
contract and freedom to work. That balance is struck by insisting 
on three things. First, there must be some interest which merits 
protection by the contract. Secondly, the degree of protection 


Thirdly, the contract must not be contrary to the public 
interest. man 


‘ -- which he may disapprove on social or moral grounds. As inter- The mere fact that a person may suffer as a result of ordinary 
; _ preted by judges, public policy is a very different thing from the trade competition is not the sort of interest which the law allows 
~ same notion as interpreted by politicians. For instance, in 1951, him to protect by a covenant in restraint of trade. This is because 


__. when a Labour government was in office, Asquith L.J. said in the policy of the law is not to stifle but to encourage healthy © 


_. the Court of Appeal: ‘The policy of the law still leans towards * competition. Suppose, for instance, that I run a village store 
-- free trade’. If at the time this sounded a little old-fashioned, and someone informs me of his intention to set up a rival store 


__ it at any rate showed that public policy in law was a relatively in the same village. Any promise which I may induce him to 
~ stable thing. This stability is due to the influence of decided _make'to abandon his project will be legally ineffective. The interest 
cases, In the past judges have ruled certain classes of contracts must arise out of some relationship between the parties to the 
| to be contrary to public policy. Their successors today are contract other than that of mere trade rivals. The courts have 
a reluctant to extend the doctrine of public policy to contracts paid close attention to the nature of that relationship for the 
Ebe outside those classes. . ae purpose of defining the interest meriting protection. They have 
The reason for this hardening of judicial attitude is easy to distinguished between cases in which a restraint is contained in a 
__ see. Nowadays Parliament is considered to be the chief guardian contract of service, and those in which it is contained in a contract 
___ of the public interest. If a class of contracts is felt to be harmful for the sale of a business or in a contract of membership of a 
to the public, it can be prohibited or regulated by statute or trade association. atk - 
— statutory instrument. One has only to think of rationing or of The main reason for this distinction has been a benevolent 
_*  gestrictions, on building to see this process at work, All that is desire to protect the under-dog. Buyer and seller, and members of 
___ > left to the judges is a small residue of power to be exercised for a trade association bargained at arm’s length. But an employer 
the public good. That power cannot now be exercised arbitrarily. was often in a position to dictate to his employee. One wonders 

But some flexibility is inherent in the very notion of public policy. how true this reasoning is today. An employer may find that he 
___ The law reconciles this flexibility with the-need for certainty in is‘not bargaining with an individual workman to whom he can 
eee? _ this ‘way. Judges will not readily rule a new class of contracts dictate, but with a powerful trade union which can dictate to him. 
____ to be contrary to public policy. But they do from time to time The notion that the workman is necessarily the under-dog is 
alter the rules they apply to any particular class. This point is beginning to look as archaic as the notion that it could never 
; us d by contracts in restraint of trade. . matter to a man in London what another did in Newcastle. 


© 3 [1958] 2 W.L.R. 858, 2 Nordenfelt y. Maxim Nordenfelt Guns and Ammunition Co. (1894). A.C. 534 
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But the law will not uphold any and every contract in restraint © 


-__- Kores Manufacturing Co. Ltd. v. Kolok Manufacturing Co. Ltd.’ himself that he would not go to church’. But in the end it was ~ 


afforded by the contract must be reasonable between the parties. ~ 
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But this ae | must not be driven 


wreng to abandon altogether the 
contracts and the other types of contract 


wrong to go on applying it mechanical 
employment had not changed. 


Moving with the Times 
Fre’: again there are signs that the. ews is moving rita the 
times. A distinction has been drawn between menial servants 
and others. A housemaid or a labourer may still require the 
‘benevolent protection of the courts. But the director of a company _ 
is not in practice likely to be oppressed by the company, although 
ae he is technically its servant. It is, indeed; common for a man 
Aes: to sell his business to a company of which he then becomes 
director. If he enters into a covenant in restraint of trade with 
the company, it should surely make no difference whether that 
covenant is contained in the contract of sale or in his director’s 
service agreement. Again, the distinction between service contracts 
and the other types of contract will not be mechanically applied 
where a contract made between two persons who bargain on an 
. equal footing” in practice affects third persons whom the courts 

3 wish to protect. 

ite The chief effect of the distinction between the three types of | 
contract is that the interest meriting protection is much more 
5 narrowly defined in cases of service contracts than it is in cases 
of sale and membership of trade associations. In cases of sale, the 
buyer is entitled to protect the business he has bought. He can 
3 insist that the seller shall not compete with that business at all. 
_-———s:‘In cases of trade associations, each member can protect his at 
3 , ness, not against all competition by the other members, but against 
unfair competition. For instance, each member can protect himself 
against undercutting. But in cases of service contracts, the master 
is not entitled to protect the business in which he employs the 
Be igs" servant against competition by the servant. All he can do is to 


the benefit of others, any trade secrets which he may have learnt, 
or any customers over whom he may have gained infiuence, in his 
master’s service. 

In our case of the two carbon-paper factories the contract 
did not fall readily into any of these three categories. Moreover, 
the reasons underlying the distinction between those types of 

contract made it difficult to classify. There was no question of 
either company oppressing the other; but the contract might cause - 
hardship to their workmen by restricting their freedom to get 
work where they pleased. In defining the interest meriting pro- 
tection in this case, the Court of Appeal was able to draw both 
on the analogy of service contracts and on that of the trade asso- 
ciation cases. In the first place, each company was entitled to 
protect its trade secrets. Here the analogy of service contracts is 
clearly at work. Secondly, each company was entitled to protect 
_. its supply of labour. This type of interest is based on the analogy 

of the trade association cases, where members can Pes se 


: ee and supplies of raw materials, - 
“Re oe 
Questionable Assumption . 
The Court of Appeal was — for 4a sake of argument 
_ to assume the existence of this second interest in our case. But 
the Court, went on to say that it regarded this assumption as 
highly questionable. Suppose that each company had extracted a 
promise from each of its servants not to take work with the rival 
company. The great majority of these promises would have been 
_void. There would in most cases have been no interest meriting 
protection, because most of the servants of the two companies 
had not acquired any knowledge of trade secrets or influence over 
customers. Could the companies, then, by contracting with each 
other impose restrictions on their servants which they could not 
have imposed by contracting directly | with those servants them- 
selves? — 
_ The only reported case resembling. the present ucts that 
they could not*. It suggests that by a contract of this kind em- 
_ ployers can only protect the selfsame interests which they are 
allowed to protect in service contracts. In that case, a number 
of employers covenanted not to employ each others’ former 
servants within two years of such servants having left their original 


~ no other interest could be pro 


ctual event which happened could have b effectively guarded — ; 
insist that the servant shall not exploit for his own benefit, or for — PRN EE UTS mid . ie a Pee 1s a : 
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* Mineral Water, etc. Trade Protection Society ve Booth 1887) 36 Ch. D.4 465. 


agai: to cover servants P 0 
trade secrets or influence over ct 


d by: a covenant | 

Having discussed the interest meriting protection, th 
the Kores case turned to the question whether the degree of 
tection given to that interedl was reasonable between the pa . 
The answer to this question depends on the extent of the restraint 
in time, space, and subj _ matter. We have seen, in the 
Nordenfelt case, that an armaments business, which had customers — 
in all parts of the world, could be protected by a world ride 
restraint. But a butcher’s shop whose custom extends over a radius _ 4° 
of only two miles cannot be protected by a restraint covering — 
appreciably more ground than that. A covenant protecting such a 
shop against competition within 2 a radius of five miles is therefore 
unreasonable and void. + = 

In the Kores case, the restraint was excessive in two ways. 
First, it covered all servants whatsoever, whether they were skilled — se 
or unskilled, whether they had got to know trade secrets or not, 
whether their employment had lasted for one week or for several 


~~ 
3 


_ years, whether they had left the first employer of their own accord — 


or had been dismissed. Secondly, the restraint was excessive in 
point of time. The object of the contract was to deter employees — 
from deserting from the one factory to the other. A much shorter ~ 
waiting period than five years would have been enough for this 
purpose. It was admitted that a period of six months would have © 
been enough to drive an unskilled worker into another occupation, ie: 


and that twenty-one months would have been enough in the case 

of a skilled worker. The actual dispute in this case concerned 
a research officer who had enly just left the plaintiffs service, = 
It is fairly clear that each company could have validly “4 


contracted not to employ the other’s research officers for, say, 
twenty-one months after they had left the other’s service. The 


against. es 


Uureucenabie Contracted 

But in deciding whether a covenant in restraint of trade is valid . 
the court does not look only at the breach alleged in the particular: 
case before it, but also at other possible breaches which might 
come within the terms of the contract. The contract in our case 
was so worded that if one company had employed an office boy 
for a week and had then dismissed him, the other company would Lh 
not have been allowed to employ him for the next five years. Such | 
a result was plainly not necessary for the protection of the two 
companies’ trade secrets or even of their labour supplies. The 
Court of Appeal therefore held that the contract was void because 
it was unreasonable between the parties. 

This may seem at first sight a strange conchision A person 
cannot usually repudiate a contract merely because it is unreason- ‘ 
able. A buyer of goods. cannot escape liability to pay the price 
by alleging that it is unreasor ly high. The plaintiffs in ourcase 
indeed argued that the defenda “ae had made this contract volun- 
tarily and with their eyes , and that they should not now 7a 
‘be allowed to say that it res consble But although | che cae 
plaintiffs were able to cite a number of authorities in support 
of this argument the Court of Appeal rejected it. Contracts in 
restraint of trade are from this point a view in a pn position. 
The courts have always bee! 
at all. They will do so only i 
special grounds on which his 
not for the defendant to prove 
the plaintiff to prove it 
voluntarily agreed to the 
tract is reasonable but it is 
last resort, look at all the 
question of reasonableness. 
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question of public interest. Had the contract prevented the work- 
men from getting work in any other factory making carbon papers 
and typewriter ribbons, the Court of Appeal would fairly certainly 
have held that it was contrary to the public interest. Such a con- 
tract could have wholly deprived a skilled workman of the chance 
to exercise his skill. This would cause hardship to him and might 
cause loss to the community generally, But our case was less 
extreme and therefore more..doubtful: the contract prevented 
workmen from getting work only in one particular factory. With- 
out disagreeing with Mr. Justice Lloyd Jacob, the Court of Appeal 
preferred to leave the question of public interest open. 

This aspect of the case is interesting because there are few cases 
in which contracts in restraint of trade have been held void on the 
ground that they were contrary to the public interest. It has indeed 
been doubted whether a contract can ever be held invalid on this 
ground alone. But this doubt seems to be unfounded. We have 
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already seen that the Court of Appeal rejected the argument that 
the “contracting parties should be the sole judges of what was 
reasonable between themselves. ‘Much less can they be the sole 
judges of what is in accordance with the. public interest: 

It is difficult to try to detect any legal ‘ tendency’ in a single 
case. If there is any such.‘ tendency’ in the Kores case, it is that 
the law as to contracts in restraint of trade is moving away from - 
the highly individualistic notions. with which it was coloured in 
the nineteenth century. This change of judicial attitude has been 
made possible by the flexibility of the doctrine of public policy. 
In general a court is bound to follow the law as laid down in 
previous cases. But this principle dogs not apply so strictly to 
decisions on questions of public policy as it does to decisions on 
other legal issues. In the Kores case, therefore, the court was able 
to decide a modern dispute on public policy with a realistic regard 
for the conditions of the present day.—Third Programme 


The Ingratiating Chaos 


Impressions of New Zealand by NIKOLAUS PEVSNER 


O me the most striking thing about New Zealand is the 

complete contrast between the landscape and the houses. 

There is this thrilling, exotic landscape, rain forests with 

tree-ferns and innumerable parasites, mosses, lichens, 
lianes, the rugged fjords with dark and dense trees growing right 
up to the snow-line, the immensely wide shingle beds of rivers, 
the bare brown rocks and tawny tussock on which the sheep 
feed, and the sinister geothermal regions where steam rises from 
ominous cracks, where mud boils in pools with a hideous blub- 
blub and where one feels the foul fiend to be within calling 
distance. And yet, wherever one comes across houses—I say 
houses, not whole suburbs, for they are as chaotic as the rain 
forests and as alarming as the geothermal regions—but all 
individual houses and gardens 
show perfect tidiness every- 
where. You see no misery or 
poverty, no picturesque neglect 


lanes far out in the vast country- 
side labelled with street names, 
as if they were in subtopia. You 
may find the occasional old hotel 
of the eighteen-sixties, built 
during the gold rush in central 
Otago, but it is newly painted, 
and the.town has lost all the 
fascinating ghost-town character 
which is familiar in Colorado. 

I confess that was rather a 
disappointment to me. For I 
travelled less to enjoy landscape 


towns of the past and present. 
Buildings of the past in New 
Zealand are either Maori or 
Victorian. Of Maori art and 
architecture I knew nothing 
when I arrived, and know little 
now. So my impressions are a 
tourist’s and not worth bother- 
ing you with—except perhaps 
for one thing. The crafts of the 
Maoris are gone. Maoris have | 
had access to schools, universi- 
ties, and all jobs for a long time, 
and so their natural skills have 
disappeared. Now, the whites 
are trying to develop a revival. 
Some of the vanished crafts 
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_Flats at Christchurch, New Zealand, by Miles Warren 


happen to attract us today, and efforts concentrate on them. I was, 
for example, impressed by the tuku-tuku, a weaving of a wall- 
covering with split, or rather halved, bamboo as the warp. It 
creates decorative simple patterns and seems ideally suited for a 
modern setting. Perhaps the new New Zealand House in London. 
could somewhere take notice of it. What is sold of wood carving 
and greenstone carving in the traditional Maori style is terrible— 
the greenstone idols incidentally being carved in Germany. 

But souvenirs in shops not specializing in Maori stuff are 
equally terrible. The common man in New Zealand, I think I can 
safely say, does not worry about taste, whether in furniture or 
in women’s clothes or ‘men’s ties, as he does not worry about 
visual subtleties anyway. I found that particularly distressing with 
regard to one aspect of architec- 
tural history and its implications 
for planning today, an aspect 
which happens to be specially 
close to my heart. You can call 
it the genius loci; that is, the 
appreciation of the individual 
qualities of one particular site 
and the buildings on it, and the 
endeavour in any development 
to take these qualities into con- 
sideration. 

I found the genius loci in the 
four main towns of New Zea- 
land very strong, very different 
one from the other, and not 
without lessons even for us, let 
alone the New Zealanders. My 
technique for discovering genius 
loci is to walk extensively and 
at leisure. It is a technique 
trained over years of work on 
the volumes of my Buildings of 
England. The people in New 
Zealand were puzzled by it; for 
their natural way of moving 
about is, just as it is in America, 
the car. While they are in the 
car they watch the road, Once 
they are out of the car, they 
watch the shops, They never 
watch townscape. 

There are four main towns 
which I had to walk. Christ- 
church is in the flat, though 
there are volcanic hills close by 


» 
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and the Southern Alps in the distance, The town is laid out on a 
grid plan, but the small river Avon winds its way through it, and 
its banks are planted with lawn and English trees, That adds a 
delightful touch of the informal and the picturesque. Moreover, 
a large park lies immediately next to the town centre. So in spite 
of the imposed colonial grid, the landscaping tradition of the old 
country reasserts itself successfully, Dunedin is surrounded by 
hills and the houses rise up them. Here, again from the beginning, 
the British love of greenery has left its mark, and the town 
possesses a ‘ green belt’ designed fifty years ahead of schedule— 
for ‘green belts’ are supposed to have originated in America at 
the end of the nineteenth century. 
The principal buildings of both towns are in the Gothic 
style. The cathedral of Christchurch stands in the middle of 
the central square, and is a remarkably ambitious building, con- 
sidering that it was begun when the town had a mere 8,000 
inhabitants. For the de- 
sign the authorities had 
gone to George Gilbert 
Scott, again an am- 
bitious thing to do. Al- 
together, in assessing the 
work and style of the 
Victorian architects, one 
tends to forget their 
colonial jobs. For in- 
stance, there is a fine late 
church by Pearson at 
Auckland, and Sir Ernest 
George built a big Jaco- 
bean house at Dunedin. 
Similarly, the Roman 
Catholic cathedral . at 
Christchurch is the work 
of an Englishman, 
though a less-known one, 
F, W. Petre, a member 
of the family of the 
Lords Petre, and the 
building is of a size 
hardly equalled by more 
than one or two Catholic 
churches in Englandand, “**“ 
at least internally with 
its two superimposed 
colonnades all along the nave and the apse, extremely monu- 
mental. Externally, admittedly, it is awkward and behind the 
times. Time-lags indeed have to be expected, and they can be 


shockingly large. For instance, in a smaller town, Palmerston — 


North, I found in one street a little Congregational church which, 
even to the lettering on it, looked a pretty 1845, but was begun in 
1900; and another church looking like a somewhat ill-informed 
1850 was begun in 1924. The best part of the buildings of one of 
the most distinguished public schools in New Zealand, Christ’s 


College, Christchurch, are in a charming arts-and-crafts style, and. 


I dated them about 1905. But they are of 1921 and the work of 
Cecil Wood, who was a nephew by marriage of Norman Shaw and 
was trained in England at the beginning of the century by, among 
ethers, Leonard Stokes. 

However, there cannot be a rule about time-lags, and New 
Zealand has occasionally been up to date to the last minute not 
only where English architects provided the design. The great 
Council Chamber at Christchurch of the eighteen-sixties might 
be just as well inside the Northampton town hall, and the Grafton 
Bridge at Auckland, a singie-span, three-hinged concrete bridge 
of 1908-12, was the largest of its kind in the world when it was 
built by an Australian firm, and as progressive stylistically as 
any concrete structure at the time anywhere. 

The centre of Auckland has not much else that would be as 
thrilling, though the suburbs are punctuated in a surprising way 
by bumps, which are extinguished craters with grass growing and 
sheep grazing on them. If there were possibilities for the planner 
in this, they have certainly not been taken notice of; and as for 


the centre, it is a grid without a square or open spaces. The grid © 
is moreover applied to a site which slopes down to the harbour — 
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like a trough—that is, natural contours are completely disregarded. 
So Auckland would need desperate action to endow its centre 
with any genius loci. . : 

Wellington has plenty of it. The sides round the beautiful 
harbour rise steeply, houses seem to stand upon houses, and a 
cable car takes you up from the bottom to tier after tier of streets. 
The principal government offices are a building of four storeys, 
twenty-three windows wide, and all of timber, a tour de force, 
even if completely in imitation of stone. But the cathedral of the 
eighteen-sixties is also of timber, and this has a lovable, homely 
exterior and an interior with timber piers and an ingenious timber 
roof, which I would certainly try to illustrate in my Buildings of 
England, if I came across it-in an English town. 

Yet the church authorities, including the Archbishop and the 
Dean, have decided to pull it down to save upkeep, sell the site, 
and add it to the fund for building a large new cathedral on 
another site. Surely this 
kind of ecclesiastical 
vandalism would by now 
be impossible in -Eng- 


fell some Wren churches 
in the City, but that was 
more than two genera- 
tions ago. In New Zea- 
land they think buildings 


vation, because they are 
not old enough: a fatal 
error. Age is relative and 
can determine neither 
architectural nor histori- 


cal interest. In New 
Zealand, as in the 
Middle West of the 


United States, the oldest 
buildings are no more 
than 100 years old, So 
the eighteen-sixties are a 
venerable age, and the 
cathedral at Wellington 
is the principal building 
of the. date in the capi- 
tal; and, moreover, it is 
a cathedral. I was 
shocked by this callousness. On the other hand, I was not alone in 
ae shocked by it. But the common man, I assure you, is not 
shocked. 
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land. The same fate be- ~ 


cannot be worth preser-— 


The bugbear is what you might call the pioneer attitude of 


New Zealanders. Wooden buildings have always been put up 
when and how néeded, and have been added to or replaced easily 
and without much thought. So preservation seems against the 
grain, especially so in the case of buildings for use, of farmhouses, 
warehouses, office buildings. Only the oldest stone houses and 
stone churches round Auckland are accepted as ancient monu- 
ments, but hardly anything else, however pretty the cast-iron 
verandahs of houses on the South Island and the fret-saw 
verandahs of houses on the North Island may be, And when I 
told people at Dunedin that the interior of their railway station 
of 1904 with its Art Nouyeau maiolica facing would be very good 
of its date anywhere in England and ought not to disappear, they 
just laughed. f 

Well—perhaps you laugh as well. That is, of course, why the 
preservation of certain Victorian buildings in England does not 
enjoy yet the backing of public opinion either. But then we worry 
about preservation of buildings of 2,000 years, they in New 
Zealand are concerned with only 100 years, and so the not too 
many best buildings ought to be specially precious. : “yt 


At this point I come to a personal difficulty which 


myself up against. When I told my tale of preservation to a 
modern archi- 


normal business man he took it that I was against 


tecture, What is one to do about that? In fact, my interest was 
evenly divided between old and new. So let me now tell yu 
something of the state of modern architecture in New Zealand. 


The first important fact is this: there are few big jobs ning 2 e 


so 
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whole population of New Zealand is no more than that of 
Warwickshire. Secondly, the biggest jobs are nearly all in the 
hands of the Government Architect, Mr. Gordon Wilson, an 
enlightened man in sympathy with recent developments. And so 
a point block of government offices is now going up at Wellington 
with an interesting earthquake-proof concrete core, and-other high- 
rise slabs for offices-and flats. Also at least connected withthe 
government are the new holiday hotels of timber such as-Milford 
Sound on its spectacular fjord and Hermitage Lodge. They 
belong to the New Zealand Tourist Corporation, a government- 
sponsored body. Hermitage Lodge lies below Mount Cook, which 
is as high as Mont Blanc. It is designed and finished as well as 
any such hotel in any country. It is placed on a slope with 
entrance hall, lounges, dining-rooms, bars, and so forth on ground- 
fioor level; and then, at their back, a staircase leading straight 
up and out of that range, rising under cover in three laps to a 
separate bedroom block behind, which lies higher up and has 


identical bedroom and shower units in two storeys. The style is . 


comparable perhaps with Cortina. The architects are Hall 
Mackenzie of Christchurch. 

As for the rest of what I have seen, it was mostly the work of 
young: architects, and it was—worse luck for them—almost always 
on a very small scale. The standard job is the timber house for 
an enlightened and appreciative client, done with little money. 
New Zealand is not a country of very rich people as it is not 
one of very poor. So intelligence goes into planning: the way a 
staircase is placed and surrounded by space, or the way a house 
is set across the whole of a narrow, deep plot, with front garden 
and back garden of varied shapes, instead of sitting in the middle 
of the plot with inadequate equal spaces left and right. The timber 
detailing, on the other hand, seems to me not so satisfactory, 
rather minimum and a little coarse. But there one of the best 
vounger architects argued with me, and from what he said it 
transpired that he regarded the European architect’s fuss over 
mouldings and profiles a little as an old man’s game. A young 
nation might well, he implied, be a bit impatient about it, and 
be ready to call a spade a spade and a four-inch timber post a 
four-inch timber post. So perhaps what seemed raw to me is in 
fact robust and vital. 

The same doubt crept into my mind with regard to what is 
the real visual horror of New Zealand, the suburb, which is 
subtopia to a degree I had hardly believed in my worst dreams. 
There are miles and miles of timber bungalows, all neatly built 
and neatly painted in gay, sweet colours—boiled sweet colours. 
Slums do not exist. What they call slum is simply bungalows 
spaced too tightly, but still neat. It is complete chaos, but the 
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A recent example of government-sponsored architecture: Milford Sound Hotel in South Island 
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Wellington’s timber cathedral, built in the eighteen-sixties 


most ingratiating chaos one can imagine. There are no attempts 
at planning, except that government estates use the winding 
roads of the English garden suburb. But that cannot help much, 
and terrace. housing is taboo because of shades of Victorian 
terraces way back home, and flats are taboo too. So mixed 
development on the lines of the L.C.C. has never once been 
attempted; and, without that, these vast areas of small houses 
just defeat you. 

On the other hand, if you look at the individual houses provided 
mostly. by builders and not architects, the depression gets less 
and a ray of hope illuminates 
this suburban chaos, Admittedly 
many of these builder-built 
houses are awful, but they are, 
without hesitation, in the modern 
style and distinguished from the 
houses by the young architects 
only by being ignorant or 
jazzy in details and generally 
lacking in sensitivity or planning 
intelligence. But they are con- 
temporary, which is more than 
one can say of the speculative 
builders’ post-war efforts in 
English suburbs, The common 
man who buys them or has 
them built does not object to the 
style, does not call it modern- 
istic or futuristic or what have 
you. He has never developed 
prejudices against what is new. 
He knows no snobbery about 
the upper class’s Georgian set- 
ting, And so, after this journey, 
in one way I believe more in a 
healthy future of twentieth- 
century architecture out of the 
New Zealand chaos than out of 
our planning in this country. 

—Third Programme 
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OWARDS the end of his aes = of the ideas 
which lie behind the novels of Thomas Mann, Professor 
Erich Heller* quotes a passage from Doktor Faustus. 
It is taken from a letter written by the hero of the book, 
Adrian Leverkiihn, and it asks a question which is central to any 
discussion of Mann’s intentions: ‘How serious, he asks, is the 
artist in what ought and seems to be his most ‘earnestly sincere 
concern; how seriously does he take himself in relation to his’ 


work, or how much masquerading. and playfulness i is involved—a . 


kind of higher flippancy? ” 


The Higher F lippancy tos be 

Erich Heller’ s book is designed to answer—or partly to answer 
—that question. It is a tremendous question when you come to 
think of it, and one which involves a great many authors as well 
as Thomas Mann. You can, for example, find traces of ‘ the higher 
flippancy’ in T. S. Eliot, in Yeats, in such books of Henry James 


_ as The Awkward Age. In varying degrees the reader’s leg is being 


pulled—never very hard, perhaps, but sufficiently to make him, if 
he is alert enough, slightly dubious about the writer’s real inten- 


tions. Perhaps we expect too much consistency of writers; we 


want them to say what they mean (a thing which most of us do 
only on special occasions); we want them to serve as a kind of 
railway guide to the junctions of the spirit, listing the movements 
of feeling and thought with the precision of a Bradshaw. In a 
sense, the whole purpose of Thomas Mann’s work is to show that 
any. such precision is impossible. And the mass of evidence which 
Erich Heller has brought together. is so wide-rangiag and so 
prodigious in itself that the trouble with his Tronic German i is to 
know where to start. : 

He has not written an exhaust critique of Thomas Mann, 
still less a biography. Starting with Buddenbrooks, in which he 


' discerns most of the themes which preoccupied Mann for a life- 


time, he has assembled a brilliant series of reflections on those 
books which strike him as relevant to his quest: what was Mann 
writing about, in what sense was he ironic, how does he fit into 
the literature of the early twentiegs eeucury-—in particular, of 
course, the German literature? 

The answers to such questions cannot be easy to read, since 
they involve all kinds of delicate subtlety. Hence Heller ‘makes 
much play with the ideas of irony and of parody: taking parody 
in the rather unusual sense of adopting a carefully contrived 
attitude. It is significant, for instance, that he sees a connexion 
between Leverkiihn and the philosopher Ludwig Wittgenstein. He 


comments that both Wittgenstein and Leverkiihn feared that the 


- 


pursuit of authenticity might have become too difficult—here, we 
are back at the ‘ higher flippancy ’. In fact, his uses of words like 

‘parody’ and ‘irony’ are slightly misleading, and I doubt if 
Wittgenstein would have approved of so loose a vocabulary for 


concepts which become as fugitive under pie uesion as quicksilver © 


under heat. ks 
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A Taxing Experience 


all a great surprise and a great difficulty. The surprise is that it 
should be readable at all. In English I am not so sure that it is. 
As Heller himself says: ‘The longer he lived abroad, and the 


_ more he had to depend on being read in English, the more difficult 


he made his translator’s business’, It is no criticism of that 
translator to assert that to read in English a book like Lotte in 


_ Weimar can be a most taxing experience, owing to the inevitable 
_ absence of those overtones of language which Heller calls ‘the 


tone of parody ’. The surprise, then, is to find that one can go on 
reading the German text without being in the least bored. Then 
comes the difficulty: how to pin Mann down, how to be sure that 


a : * The Ironic German. Secker and Warburg. 25s, 


‘towards the utmost scepticism concerning all possibilities of — 
“politically engineering a higher degree of human happiness and 


- Would ‘Thomas Mann defy the hereditary national pattern, 


_ unpolitischer, yet a writer driven by sense of duty to adopt politi- te 
It seems to me that the work of Thomas ides contains above | 


one is taking his real, as. pdisinct from his apparent, point. sap 
It is the same kind of difficulty as bedevils our view of Wagner. — 

In both cases, the more closely one observes them, the more 
mysterious becomes the interlocking of the man and his creation. - 
Even on a superficial level their destinies are not unalike. Both were 
given the status of a national emblem, both had to contend with — 
difficult elements in their families—I am thinking especially. of 4 
tension between Thomas Mann and his brother Heinrich. Both 
had to reconcile unusual complexities of character before they 
could transmute their experience into art. Mann was much less — 
lucky than Wagner in his period. ‘More than most of his con- 
temporaries he was conscious of living in an eroded world—a 
world in which sterility rather than plenitude, death rather than — 
life, set the standard. He turned, therefore, to Schopenhauer for 

his deepest inspiration, and for most of his life he was constructing — 

a philosophy and an aesthetic which were to keep the forces of — 
darkness at bay, although he seems to have had little conviction 


_ that those forces would not win in the end. 


One of Heller’s most interesting chapters is devoted to a $s 


book which has not, I think, ever been translated into English: 


the Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen. This volume of autobio- 
graphical reflections appeared in 1918, and in many ways it con-— 
tradicts the common assessment of Thomas Mann in old age. After 
the rise of Hitler and the years of exile which followed, Mann — 
became accepted as a kind of contemporary sage, the embodiment — 
of an older and. wiser Germany. Since the Germans, unlike the 
English, listen to what their writers tell them, he was given an 
almost legendary: prestige during the last decade of his life. Many 
of his compatriots disliked him, mistrusted him even. But to the 
outside world he appeared to be standing on an eminence reached — 
by no German writer since the death of Goethe, 
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Mann’ s True Nature and ‘the Facade _ Se 

After the first world war things had been very different for hin,’ “I 
Professor Heller Tightly points out that his true nature inclined 
him towards a ‘tragic and aristocratic reading of history, and 
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dignity ’. Nevertheless, just as in the nineteen-forties he was trying 
to force his sympathies into a democratic framework, in 1918 he 
was deliberately maintaining the facade of the conservative patriot. 
He was above all a burgher of Liibeck, a good German ipckeag 
backward to the old order and distastefully forward to the liberal 
fancies of the Weimar Republic. For the rest of his life it is hard 
for anyone not a German to follow his thought | with the proper. 
degree of understanding. Heller sums up his dilemma thus: — 


deteriorated as it has in the hands of contemporary designers—the _ > 
political aesthetes? The answer is, as so often with him, yes and 
no’. It is the proportion of “yes and no’ in the solution to all 
problems which makes his work so fascinating, and, for the | 
foreigner, sometimes so hard to grasp.. = 

For in fact Mann was, as the title of his book suggests, an eas 
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cal attitudes : just as ina slightly different context Heller speaks 
of his ‘religious imagination and religious conscience in conflict Sy 
with a sceptical mind’. In the last resort, therefore, he was an : 
evasive thinker, torn between the respectable standards of nine- 
teenth-century Liibeck on the one hand and the fruitful possibilities — is ‘. 
of a world renewed on the r. He is an elder Buddenbrook, — ar = Sa 
yes; but he is also Aschenba , the perplexed and perplexing — — 
central figure of Death in Veni 2. H e was Joseph, in terms of the — 5 a 
book of Genesis, but he wa Felix Krull, the brilliant and +3 
conscious deceiver. one 
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ficiality of art. He had the peculiarly German gift of turning the 
concrete into the abstract—a gift, incidentally, shared by Heller 
himself, who performs the most daring of trapeze-acts between 
shining ideas which swing to and fro just within reach. Mann had 
an unusually powerful mind, and he also acquired with time a 
Imasterly gift of story-telling. But he had little confidence in the 
fiction of his own time. Once the conservative foundations of 
German civilization had been cut away by defeat in the first war, 
he turned inward upon himself. He joined the main stream of the 
German Bildungsroman—of stories with a purpose. : 

At his best he makes me think of a writer whom Heller names, 
but without much insistence—Adalbert Stifter, like himself a 
wonderful manipulator of German prose, an unquiet spirit, and 
an autumnal writer steeped in the colours of sunset. If you are 
easily bored by very long novels of which the point is a gradual 
flowering of character, you will find Stifter’s Nachsommer un- 
bearable, and you will get little out © 
of the grand panoramas of Thomas 
» Mann. But if you are patient enough 
to struggle on through a book which 
has patently grown from its original 
seed into a vast proliferation of root 
and branch you will succumb to a 
very real enchantment. But as you 
do, Mann himself will be whispering 
a warning in your ear. Why do you 
think this is true, why do you think 
I have anything to say?, he will 
murmur in a_half-audible aside. 
There was never a great writer so 
curiously ambivalent in his attitude 
to his art. Having accepted the fact 
that, in his own words, the Germans 
represent, at heart, ‘ the mystical up- 
rising against intellectual clarity ’, he 
was constantly torn between a dis- 
appointed passion for Germany—his 
Germany—and an ideal of art based 
largely on Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, 
and Wagner. He needed simul- 
taneously to be clear and unclear, to 
join the mystical uprising without 
losing command of his intellect. So 
it is not surprising that his most 
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chance of a nineteenth-century German civilization being brought 
back to life. He tried to reconcile his awareness with his aspirations 
by perfecting an aesthetic approach to the novel: by using 
Immense resources of language and a rare faculty of sustained 
meditation. But in order to do what? -To distil a special ichor 
which, like the ichor of mythology, flowing through the veins of 
the gods, is very different from the plain heart’s blood upon which 
life depends. 

There is thus a hollowness at the centre of Mann’s world. His 
irony at times, like his prolixity, becomes the cover for something 
dangerously like a vacuum, I have often been. struck, among 
modern writers, by the occasional effrontery with which they glaze 
over a sudden lack of resource. The French have an admirable 
word for this effrontery: fumisterie, It is especially to be found 
among highly serious and conscious artists: I suspect, for instance, 
that Eliot might have sometimes to plead guilty, and Valéry and 

Joyce. Certainly Mann. What hap- 
pens is that an attitude chosen 
experimentally rather than of inner 
necessity becomes accepted by the 
‘ public as an essential element of the 
writer’s talent, until by degrees the 
writer allows himself to be exploited 
by the vagaries of his own genius. 
The symbolism which has been 
read into Eliot’s later plays is often, 
I suspect, of this order; he has 
allowed himself to play with certain 
aspects of Christianity because that 
has become what is expected of him. 
Similarly, Joyce hints at a mock- 
profundity when he is below his best 
level, and Mann sets up a great 
apparatus of thought about the prob- 
lems of the artist and the citizen, 
often without really thinking at all. 
He is merely pouring a notebook on 
to the paper, and hiding its inner 
poverty under golden wrappings of 
prose. As Leverkiihn said, ‘ the higher 
flippancy ’ is at work once more. 
That is not all, however. Fortu- 
nately, Mann wrote one book at any 
rate which can appeal directly to the 


successful book—or so it seems to me- Thomas Mann: a photograph taken in 1955, the year of English mind, Bekenntnisse des Hoch- 


—is Felix Krull, a dazzling virtuoso his death 


performance the theme of which is , 
precisely that ambivalence which alternately sapped ‘and stimu- 
lated his creative faculty. 

I have called this talk ‘Dangerous Experiment’ because it 
seems to me that Mann, by choosing the path he chose, was play- 
ing with fire. It is as though he were trying to strike a permanent 
balance between life and art. I need not insist that for a man 
of his temperament the second half of his life must often have 
been unbearable. To watch, in your forties, the collapse of a 
civilization with which you have particularly intimate links; to 
feel yourself obliged, however unconfident, to defend an un- 
congenial new régime against something still worse: to choose 
exile rather than submit to nazism; and then,-at the end of your 
- life, to start afresh with all the responsibility of a great name 
heaped upon you, in a world once again flung out of orbit by a 
second catastrophe—all that is a major experience if you like. 
But it presupposes a situation in which the writing of novels is 
made as hard as possible if a public attitude has to be maintained 
at the same time: For fiction is essentially a private thing. It needs 
a great deal of quiet and detachment—and these were exactly the 
things which Mann had chosen to forswear. : 

The consequence was that he attempted an impossible task, and 
however great the skill of Professor Heller’s advocacy he fails, I 
think, to convince us that Mann’s procedures either were or could 
have been wholly successful. We know that he was much pre- 
- occupied by the problem of sincerity: that he was acutely aware 
of the obstacles which cut the world of art off from the world of 
_ reality in every sphere. We know that he was at heart a nineteenth- 
century German conservative, with no illusions at all about the 


staplers Felix Krull. I doubt if even 
Felix Krull, to my mind the most 
compelling European novel of the last twenty years, is as well 
known as it should be, and I am sorry that Professor Heller has 
not more to say about it. For here the grandeur of Mann seems 
to me to find its truest form; wit plays round irony like summer 
lightning; and the story moves with a speed and lightness which 
to me are far more satisfying than the tragic essences of Doktor 
Faustus or foseph und seine Briider, Had Professor Heller been 
preparing an analytical survey of all Mann’s work he might well 
agree. As it is, he sums the book up in a single phrase. With it, 
he says, ‘the world received from Thomas Mann the gift which 
German literature had almost proyerbially withheld from it: the 
great comic novel’. It does not suit Professor Heller’s purpose to 
say much more, for what he has written is a study of the problems 
which beset Mann as an artist, and in Krull there is to be found 
not a problem but a resolution of problems. It is the last word 
of a lifetime, and the best. 

As an appendix to Erich Heller’s book it is instructive to read 
a little volume by Mann’s daughter Erika, published earlier this 
year. It is called The Last Year*, and it describes the closing 
months of his life. Mann is described preparing, and then deliver- 
ing, an address for the Schiller Festival in Stuttgart, talking to 
President Heuss, receiving a decoration from the Queen of 
Holland, planning to launch what Erika Mann calls ‘an appeal 
and a warning to the Governments and Peoples of the World’, 
receiving the representatives of East and West Germany at the 
celebration of his eightieth birthday, becoming Citizen of Honour 
of Liibeck, giving readings in Cologne and Diisseldorf, lecturing 
in Zurich, preparing an anthology of the world’s best short stories 


* Translated by Richard Graves. Secker and Warburg. 10s, 6d. 
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ample of his contemporaries, Hermann 
and abandoned the public side oF his life 
privacy. r 

That, at any rate, is one’s first hole ‘Yet it is clear that his 
very private art flourished best as a foil to ceaseless public 
activities. When he was a young man living in Munich and devot- 
ing himself to privacy as a rising author he produced much less 
than in the middle and late years which followed the first war. 
He was not a vain man—indeed, Erika Mann stresses both his 


‘modesty and his humour—but he evidently needed to construct 


a persona round his own personality before he could write freely. 
Professor Heller does not dwell on this side of him. As I have 
said, The Ironic German is not a biography but an examination 
of ideas. All the same, I could wish he had told us a little more 
about the interaction of two such diverse stoners of personality 


Does Christianity Need a ‘New Look’? _ 


_ By J. HEYWOOD THOMAS = Hee Be? 


T is often said that the failure of Bm achiaianity is a 

failure of communication, that the Church of today has not 

met the challenge of our time by translating the old truths 

into modern language. For people who argue in this way 
it may come as something of a shock to be told that they are in 
fact old-fashioned in their theology. Ever since Schleiermacher 
at least, theology has been haunted by the ideal of translating 
the New Testament message into the language of modern thought. 
For example, how many books have been published with a title 
something like Christian Faith and Modern Thought? This may 
well reveal a healthy concern, but I suggest that it reduces the 
meaning of the theological statements about the essence of 
Christianity. 

Those who champion the cause of translation begin by remind- 
ing us that the New Testament message is a proclamation 
embedded in a particular civilization and using the concepts of a 
particular generation. The task of each generation of theologians 
is to overhaul what has been handed down and to salvage from 
the debris of destruction what is of perennial interest but has been 
expressed in ephemeral concepts. Thus in our own century we 
inherited theology, written under the influence of Hegelian 
idealism: a philosophical language, which no longer serves as 
currency in philosophical discussion, Indeed the advent of the 


_ existentialist movement seems to present us with a unique situa- 
tion inasmuch as it would suggest that the philosophical currency. 
_ we need has no relation with the past. 


One of the most spectacular examples of this attempt to meet 
the existentialist challenge to theological translation is the work of 
Rudolf Bultmann. Bultmann claims that the New Testament 
kerygma is embedded in the definitely mythological setting of 
ancient cosmology and redemption stories. For the New Testa- 
ment writers, he says, the universe was a three-storeyed universe 
with earth between heaven and hell. The earth was the scene of 
man’s natural existence but also the scene of demonic invasion. 


The present age was held in bondage by Satan and would soon 
come to an end in cosmic catastrophe. Bultmann argues that the 


task of the contemporary theologian is not that of removing 
offending bits of background but rather the wholesale translation 


or interpretation of this story. For. the mythology is not only | 


background—it is, for him, the presupposition of the message and 


the language in which it is spoken. Bultmann believes we must — 


strip the Gospel of its mythological trappings: by interpreting 


ki _ the myths, by translating the language. And he believes that in 
_ the existentialist outlook we have a ready-made interpretation 
_ of myth, and with the aid of this philosophy we can effect a better 


communication of the Gospel. 
The danger of this kind of argument seems to me to lie in 
its simplicity. If things were as —_ as that there could be 
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in their theology in some form or another, and against them I~ 


- ledge and that to know the good was to do it. I am not here 


and doing it was no less obv 


‘being *. The systematic | 


out in nibsoline Pisses. 
For what makes the persona 
beyond a certain point he aly 
is, he might (like Rilke) wari 
a German patriot in 1914, BS 
the Weimar Republic, of a Eitach. “anti: Nazi in the apie ie i 
a progressive in the "fifties, but always, just within earshot, we can — 
hear the mocking laughter of Felix Krull. In the essentially private 
aspects of life—in religion, in human relationships—he seems | 
always to present two faces to truth. He maintains his thought and — 
its opposite without the least embarrassment: indeed, the tension fe 
between opposites is the stuff of which his best work is invariably — 
made. It may be asking too much that so fugacious an ‘intellect — 
should ever be really congenial to pragmatists like ourselves in 
England. But at least we have in Erich Heller an exemplary guide 
who will have done his best to persuade us that we are wrong. — 
ihe _ —Third Programas ots 


no doubt that such transla ‘would be the task of the theologian. 
There is no denying that the theology we inherited was written in 
terms of outmoded philosophy and that to be understood the 
language has to be changed, But is this kind of thing the trans- 
lation of the Christian message? If it is the New Testament that 
is to be thus translated there seems no means of testing the 
accuracy or efficiency of the translation. Moreover, it seems to 
me that this kind of argument as a whole is misguided, that its 
various defenders are united not so much by supporting the cause — 
of translation as by their predilections. 

First, the old and new liberals have a fair sprinkling of idealism 


would want to argue, as Kierkegaard argued against Hegel, that 4 
it is a mistake to think that understanding the truth is a necessary — +5 
part of being the truth. One of Bultmann’s basic assumptions, for 
example, is that a man is changed only by understanding him- a 
self, and I suggest that this lands us back with Hegel’s confusion = 
between understanding Christianity and living Christianity. If this 
were the case, then, to quote Kierkegaard again, all religion 
would be in the sphere of immanence. Nothing could be further 
from the truth so far as the Christian faith is concerned. When 
these people argued in favour of the retranslation of the 
Christian faith, they were in danger of suggesting that ultimately — 
Christianity has no dimension beyond that of our experience and 
our thinking, and that there is no difference between understand- 
ing what the Christian faith is and living that faith, 

All this is like the Socratic identification of virtue and know- 
ledge. Socrates is reputed to have taught that virtue was know- 
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concerned whether the Socra 


osition is really as simple as that. 
It is certain that the obvious « 


erence between knowing the good 
to Socrates than to anyone else. 
Yet, despite this, he maintained that there was a necessary con- 
nexion between ‘knowing the good and doing the good. The 
position I am criticizing is slightly different from this but not vi 
different. For example, Bultmann understands the mythologica y 
proclaimed Gospel to be an essential part of its living. This et 
is the inevitable result of making the intellectual or theoretical — : 
content of the Gospel story the the essential thing that is handed on, Late # 
the thing which must be grasped anew by every age. Iti is only — on “S 
fair then to say of this kind of argument that it will reduce the = 
history of Christianity to a history of self-consciousness, ily i: 

I have gone back to Hegel because it seems to me ‘dhat both 
he and Bultmann make the same fundamental confusion; a patra 
fusion which results from “an abstract metaphysical notion of 
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who defend the need 


ere is a second group of the 
for retranslating the meaning of Christianity, They are the 
advocates of experience religion, who have never been lacking 
from the ranks of English and American Methodism with its 
emphasis on ‘ heart-work ’. A completely different kind of person 
who will also defend the thesis is the pragmatist, who will 
argue that so long as the experience works all is well. This, I 
suggest, is to understand the word ‘faith’ in too empirical a 
way, so that its meaning is in fact reduced. As Kierkegaard said: 
“What Schleiermacher calls Religion and the Hegelians Faith 


is at bottom nothing but the first immediate condition for every- 


thing ’. Precisely the same criticism can be made of Bultmann, 
for example; and it is not surprising that the name of Schleier- 
macher has cropped up in the discussion his work has evoked. 


“Experience Theology’ and Subjectivism 

If the New Testament message is to be regarded as an ‘ under- 
standing’ there is no room for a historical revelation: indeed, 
it seems to me that if this argument is pushed a step further we 
could say that there is no need for this theology to talk of God 
as in any sense an objective reality. If as religious men we are 

. concerned to find a way of understanding ourselves, then there is 
no need to have any objective constituent to this experience other 
than ourselves. Yet, in justice, it must be said that this experience 
theology need not be subjectivism. It does not mean to say only 
that we enjoy certain feelings—a way of talking that is dangerous 

- because it can always be rendered in the language of appearance 
which makes no claim about reality. Even so, this kind of theology 
is a faulty subjectivism in one sense, because it fails to make any 
claim about reality over and above what is implied by talking of 
myself and other human beings all of whom are quite real objects. 

The weakness of Schleiermacher’s position was that it made 
faith so inward that faith’s ‘ it is? could be translated without any 
loss into statements of the form ‘it seems’. The same kind of 
logical fallacy lies at the root of the experience theology. If 
what I want is to understand myself, it matters not whether 
statements about God can be translated from the form in which 
they seem to be statements about something other than myself 
into their proper form as statements about me and the world 
of public experience. All that is required is myth (in the pejorative 
sense of the word), a story which will evoke in me the necessary 
attitude towards myself. If this is so, then religious faith has 

. disappeared. 

I am not suggesting for a moment that religious faith has 
nothing to do with understanding ourselves. On the contrary, 
religious living is always a movement from our commitment to 
God onward to the unification of our experience in terms of it. 
But this is a different matter altogether. Take two people listening 
to the Beethoven Sonata Pathétique, and when it is over they 
discuss the music. They agree that it was the greatest aesthetic 

' experience they have ever had. ‘ Somehow ’, says one, ‘I could see 
the whole vistas of experience being disclosed as I listened’. It 
would be wrong to say that this man’s enjoyment of the Sonata 
Pathétique was his new understanding of life. This is not non- 
sense, indeed, but it is wrong nevertheless. We do tend to test 
the truth of our religion by the way it shows us the truth about 
ourselves. Thus Jesus Christ says that not only the act of adultery 
but lust in the heart is sin. To say that Jesus is the Christ 
illumines my understanding of m , but this is not what that 
assertion means. Religion may involve a great deal of heart- 
work, but the Christian gospel is not a matter of heart-work. 


Neo-Thomists and Existentialist Theologians 

Finally, there are theologians who will argue that we need a 
new translation of the meaning of Christianity in the sense that 
there is a philosophical system which should be built anew by 
‘Christian theologians. Many who would call themselves neo- 
Thomists, and others who could call themselves correlating or 


_-___ existentialist theologians following Paul Tillich, would argue in 


this way. It seems to me that both these kinds of theology are 
_ in danger of making the Gospel an inadequately expressed meta- 
yhysic. This charge has in fact been levelled at Bultmann by one 
his critics in the demythologizing debate, and he says: 
> Sees ; sao «,* v 
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It is impossible to remove the mythology as Bultmann tries to’ 


do. It is impossible to substitute the world view of modern.science 

for the biblical mythology by what he calls ‘ interpretation’. This 

is because it involves the substitution of an abstract philosophy 
of existence for a kerygma rooted in history. 

It is interesting to notice in passing that Bultmann really never 
answers this criticism. This is a significant example not only 
because of the error it reveals but also because of the obvious 
confusion about the nature of the issue between Bultmann and 
his critics. The question is whether interpretation of this kind 
involves the translation of the Gospel into language which inevit- 
ably distorts it. It is irrelevant to this question whether an 
outlook which agrees with the Christian position be found in 
the kind of Aristotelianism which you have in the Thomist tradi- 
tion or in the kind of existentialism which you have in Tillich and 
his followers. Asking that question is putting the problem wrongly. 
_ In fact, the more you ‘concern yourself with the particular 
instance, the greater the tendency to forget that it is a general 
question, The real question is whether you can ever translate 
Christian statements into another language which is different 
in the sense that it is not logically dependent on the scheme 
of statements we call Christian. This question is not an empirical 
question but a logical one: Is the scheme of statements which 
we have as a result of our translation logically equivalent to 
Christian doctrine? To answer this question by saying with Bult- 
mann that a formal analysis of Being without reference to God 
not only is possible but makes sense is not to the point. The 
question is whether this is logically equivalent to the religious 
man’s statements. Clearly the answer is that it is not. For it 
would in fact involve a reduction of the religious statements 
similar to the reduction we saw in the pragmatist’s case. 


No Repairs by Patchwork 
, What the supporters of this view fail to realize is that since 
the error is logical rather than empirical it cannot be repaired 
by’ patchwork. We cannot hope to discover the right language to- 
morrow or the day after. No such language will do. Bultmann 
again is an excellent example of this tendency. For though he 
disclaims any discovery of a ‘right’ philosophy he yet speaks 
of the Crucifixion story in the New Testament as expressing an 
eternal idea, just as much as pagan mythology did. This is exactly 
the reduction of the Christian story to a metaphysical language 
that we have been trying to describe. This, I would say, leaves 
us with no distinctively Christian message. 

The error common to all those who defend the doctrine of 
translation is that they take it for granted that the meaning of 
Christianity must be some sort of metaphysical or sociological 
meaning. This error accounts for their mistaking the essence of 
Christianity as this or that statement instead of recognizing that 
this is not the way in which Christianity is meaningful. For 
one of the most significant changes in Philosophy in recent times 
has been the recognition that there can be more than one kind 
of meaning. If we analyse what the Christian theologian has to 
say we shall find that he always comes back to two characteristic 
points: authority and practice, He will always say—no matter 
how—‘ Thus saith the Lord’, and he will always move us to 
practice. Christian thinking does not take its origins in ideas 
belonging to any world-view other than its own. Moreover, 
Christianity is essentially a way of looking at the world, and 
the communication of the Christian faith is successfully done 
only in so far as we succeed in helping people to see things in 
this way. 

It is therefore not a task of giving certain theories a new look 
but that of getting people to deny themselves, to be changed by 
the renewing of their mind. And this because of the central fact 
of Christianity—the fact of Christ. As Kierkegaard said: 

If the contemporary generation had left nothing behind them 
but these words: ‘ We have believed that in such and such a year 
God appeared among us in the humble figure of a servant, that 
he lived and taught in our community and finally died’ it would 
be more than enough. The contemporary generation would have 
done all that was necessary; for this little advertisement, this nota 
bene on a page of universal history, would be sufficient to afford 
an occasion for a succession and the most voluminous account 
can in all eternity do nothing more. 

—Third Programme 


NEWS DIARY 


November 12-18 


Wednesday, November 12 

The Prime Minister makes a statement on 
Cyprus in the Commons 

Report is published of an inquiry into an 
allegation of the misuse of official facili- 
ties for the circulation of pamphlet issued 
by the Rented Homes Campaign 

Federal German cabinet meets to discuss 
Mr. Khrushchev’s recent speech about 
Russia’s intention of handing over power 
in Berlin to the East German Govern- 
ment 


Thursday, November 13 

Government White Paper states that 
drunkenness in England and Wales last 
year was the highest-for twenty years. 
Home Secretary orders an inquiry 

Mr. Aneurin Bevan heads the poll in ballot 
for Labour Party’s ‘Shadow Cabinet’ 

Miners’ wage claim is to be referred to 
arbitration 


Friday, November 14 


It is announced in Paris that France and 
her five partners in the European 
Common Market cannot accept the pro- 
posed European free trade area 

Russia accuses Britain and the United 
States of thwarting attempts in U.N. 
General Assembly to end nuclear tests 


It is announced that twenty-seven-year-old 
Mr. Peter Hall is to become Director of 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre in 
1960—the youngest man ever to hold the 
post 


Saturday, November 15 

American army lorries held up by Russian 
authorities outside Berlin. Dr. Adenauer, 
the Federal German Chancellor, com- 
ments on Mr. Khrushchev’s statement on 
the status of Berlin 

It is announced that the next European 
Games are to be held in Belgrade in 1962 


Sunday, November 16 
Governor of Cyprus informs Greek Cypriot 


trade union leaders that dismissed workers. 


will not be. re-employed while violence 
continues 

Elections are held in Hungary and East 
Germany 


Monday, November 17 


The army takes over power in Sudan 

Dr. Godfrey, Archbishop of Westminster, is 
among twenty-three Roman Catholic pre- 
lates to be made Cardinals 

It is announced that United States has pro- 
tested to Russia about recent attacks on 
American aircraft over international waters 


Tuesday, November 18 


Government agrees to the building of two 
steel strip mills in Wales and Scotland 

More than thirty Eoka suspects arrested in 
an anti-terrorist round-up in Northern 
Cyprus 

General de Gaulle discusses with his col- 
leagues the deadlock in talks on the free 
trade area and reveals the contents of a 
mew message received from the British 
Prime Minister 
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Police chasing demonstrators who threw stones through the windows of the sports 
stadium in West Berlin during a party rally held there last week by the Communists 
in preparation for next month’s elections in the western sector of the city 


General Ibrahim Abboud, the Sudanese 


Commander-in-Chief, who on Novem- 
ber 17 seized power by a coup d’état 


Right: a scene from Benjamin Britten’s 

opera Noye’s Fludde which was per- 

formed in. Southwark Cathedral, 
London, on November 14 and 15 


The start of the November Handicap, the last big flat race of the season, run at*Manchester on Saturday in dense | 
ridden by J. Mercer . 
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Volunteers for service with Naafi in Cyprus 
waiting for interviews in London last week. 
The appeal for British volunteers (to take 


the place of.Greek Cypriots who have been King Hussein of Jordan being protected by soldiers from the enthusiasm of the crowd when he 

dismissed from their jobs) brought 17,000 attempted to leave his car to walk in a street in Amman last week. The popularity of the young 

applications. The first group of volunteers king is said to have greatly increased since his recent narrow escape when his aircraft was 
left by air last Sunday intercepted by a Syrian fighter 


Princess Anne talking to Dame Margot Fonteyn 

after attending a gala matinée of ballet held at the 

London Coliseum in aid of the Royal Academy of 

Dancing on November 13. The Princess was accom- Seven-foot lanterns being lifted into place in Regent Street, London, last weekend as 

nmer was Paul Jones, panied by Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother and part of this year’s scheme of Christmas decorations. They will be lit for the first time 
Princess Margaret on November 27 


_ | THE LARGE BACK ROOM 
oe: _ By Podalirius es 

4 ES Suppose the British death-rate in 1951 had been the 

a same as it was in 1901; some 500,000 now living would 

i be dead. Clearly, a great deal of progress has been made 

cs in the art of living longer. But how has it been done? It 

-. | certainly isn’t being so cheerful that has kept us going. We 


have to thank the medical officers of health for a good deal 
—for better drains, cleaner water, special care of mothers 
and children, and a short way with epidemics, Then 
doctoring generally is much better than it was: disease, 
on the whole, is spotted earlier, investigated more 
thoroughly, and more successfully treated than it used to 
be. Even health has attracted some attention, and we now 
have a glimmering of the principles of Se nutrition and 
try to apply them. 
Yes, I think the medical profes imust rake a little 
credit. All the same, on the—very rare—occasions when 


abashed; for the fact is we have had a lot of help. 
Take industry, for instance. When a surgeon thinks of 
some delightful tool that would help him round a tricky 
corner, does he, like other people, have to spend his even- 
ings making it for himself in a shed in the back garden? 
Not often. He usually takes the idea to a firm of surgical- 
instrument makers, who fall over themselves to. get the 
thing just so. Or suppose a scientist discovers a promising 
new drug: pharmaceutical firms all over the world set 
about making it in large quantities, Surgeons in their 
theatres, scientists in their university retreats, and even 
physicians face to face with the whole patient, are a 
_ desperately inventive lot. Moreover, industrial laboratories 
_ do a lot of original research on their own account; many 
| - ~ of the new antibiotic drugs, to which so many of us owe 
_our lives, were discovered by the pharmaceutical industry. 
_ And industry apart, we doctors have ‘gathered round us 


-. workers, dietitians, caterers, radiographers, pharmacists, 
chiropodists, laboratory technicians, cooks,. porters, ward- 


blame for the fact that more Britons now live longer. 


* 


% 


Among the culprits charged with; and convicted of, making 
more Britons live longer are those proud little chaps the vitamins, 
minerals and. proteins. Doctors and dietitians tell us (and can 
prove it, so it’s no use arguing) that these are essential com- 
ponents of our diet, and that we need a fresh supply every day. 
_ They go further. They tell us where we can find them. The 
wheat germ, for instance, is the richest natural vitamin-protein- 
mineral supplement known 10 man. Bemax is stabilized wheat 
germ pure and simple, and taken daily it makes a special contri- 
bution to our physical well-being. 


THE BEST OF PODALIRIUS. A second series of selected 


Podalirius articles is now available in booklet form. Write to 
the address below for your bie copy.>. = 


someone says to me, “ You doctors are wonderful,” I am 


an all-star cast of nurses, physiotherapists, almoners, social - 


maids and bottle-washers, all of whom must take some 


Issued in the interests of the nation’s health by 
Vitamins Ltd, (Dept. L.T.28), Upper Mall, London, W.6. 
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~ DON’T want to take the bread out of. 
the mouth of the Minister of Transport, 
so if ever he wants to use what I’m going 
to say, it’s perfectly all right with me. 
You never know, I might want to pinch a bit 
out of one of his speeches sometime. No, the 
thing is, it’s not a bit of use talking on the 


By a° 8. BOOTHROYD 


subject of driving, without first laying really 


tremendous emphasis on the importance of 
reading the Highway Code. 

The reason for this is that if you don’t read 
it you'll never get a licence to drive: 
because the form you have to fill up 
applying for this licence not only asks 
all the usual questions about whether 
you ever intend to drive without a waist- 
coat, and all that sort of thing, but ~ 
there’s ome place where it says quite 
bluntly, ‘Have you read the Highway 
_Code?’, and if you do’ say ‘No’, it’s 
absolutely useless. It doesn’t matter that 
there’s an elaborate affidavit affair at the 
bottom, swearing that all your answers 
are true. It’s no good their being true if 
they aren’t the answers they want. 

I know this, because a friend of mine 
who was about to become a motorist did 
say ‘No’ to the Highway Code ques- 
tion, and they sent the form back and 
told him to change. it to ‘ Yes’. So he 
crossed out ‘No’ and put ‘ Yes’ and got 
the licence. But he’ was terribly upset 
in his conscience afterwards, because of course 
it made him a liar in the affidavit at the bottom. 
And it’s a bad thing for a man driving his first 
car to be worrying all the time about whether 
his immortal soul is in danger; it’s just that 
sort of lapse in concentration that lands you 
on the pavement with one wheel through a 
grocer’s window. 

So I do recommend the Code. It used to cost 
a penny, but I expect it’s gone up now. Even if 
it has, it’ll still work out cheaper than a grocer’s 
window. Besides, it’s full of very good stuff. 
It tells you to see that your driving seat is 

* secure and correctly adjusted’ before moving 
off. I expect you’ve noticed everyone doing this 
before they drive out of a car-park—testing the 
seat with a tape-measure, tightening the screws, 
getting in and trying it and getting out again 
to make sure it’s just right, while their wives 
sit there knitting and thanking their stars they’ve 
married a careful driver. And it also mentions 
that a cyclist mustn’t ride if he’s drunk—that’s 

- from section 12 of the 1872 Licensing Act, so 
you can see the whole thing is pretty thoroughly 
Actually, the only thing I feel is missing is 
some diagrams of headgear. It’s got everything 
else that you have to look out for—hump 
hansom cabs -and so on, but the hat 
e driver in front simply isn’t illustrated 


hat of the driver in front. I 
what each style and angle 


Hie 


Now my driving is almost entirely 


“hat is going to do. The shapeless tweed will 


nt 


sees you’re trying to pass. In the case of a lady’s 
shapeless tweed it'll be in the middle of the 
road anyway, and when it sees you coming it’s 


dikely to draw slightly to the right. 


The bowler hat of the less fashionable kind, 
worn well on the back of the head; denotes the 
risk of sudden and unsignalled braking the 
minute its wearer spots a pub. The well-curled 
trilby, tilted slightly forward, isn’t likely to 
worry you much: it means speed, and unless 
you're wearing one too you'll never catch up with 


it. Representing complete unpredictability is the 
feminine creation in piled and swathed velvet, 
often with feathers; sometimes known as the 


church worker or jumble sale hat: it can do 
anything from an instantaneous U-bend to a 
somersault, and my advice to anyone who comes 
up behind one of these is to stop for lunch 
until it’s blown over. 

So much for driving. Driving, as someone 
has said, is about chaps. Arriving, of course, is 
about maps. Or mostly, at any rate. 

I must say, I’ve never seen quite eye to eye 
with Robert Louis Stevenson’s crack about 
better to travel hopefully than to arrive. I mean, 
as long as you arrive, it doesn’t seem to matter 
if you’ve travelled with tears of anxiety running 
down your steering column. As a matter of fact, 
I don’t see why you shouldn’t do both—travel 
hopefully and arrive—in the present advanced 
state of the internal combustion engine, or 
*1.C.E,’ as my log-book calls it. 

Incidentally, I had a fearful shock the first 
time I saw that. It was in the first log-book I 
ever had. It was a very old log-book; it seemed 
to be made of pressed bread-crumbs; and they’d 
had to paste an extra couple of pages in to get 
all the names of the previous owners on. So I 
hadn’t much faith in the car, anyway—and then 
I found this place where it said: Colour, black; 
Type of Body, saloon: Propelled by, ICE. I 
went out and studied the car closely, expecting 
to find it was a pre-steam job, but it was all 
- right, it only used petrol, after all—in colossal 
‘quantities. Actually, several times since then, 


ees as I sPrve had @ sort of crazy idea that there might be 


a, ~ 


_ give 


"Your Car: Driving and Arriving 


something in it. The ice-propelled car: you 
know—some entirely unthought-of principle of 
perpetual motion, that everyone else has over- 
looked because of its utter simplicity. You never 
know. There might be a fortune there. 

However, to return to R.L.S.—please don’t 
think I hold that remark against him. We all 
make mistakes. You can’t expect a Treasure 
Island every time. But one thing I’m sure of: 
the mistake most people make is to travel too 
hopefully. They jump in the car and roar off, 
roughly in the direction of wherever 
they hope to get to, and the first T- 
junction that comes along without a 
signpost of any kind, they’re completely 
done. That’s a speciality of T-junctions; 
I expect you’ve noticed. With forks you 
often get the opposite. There’s one in 
Derbyshire; a nice wide road, and with- 
out any warning it suddenly divides into 
two nice wide roads; nothing to choose 
between them, really; and each has a 
signpost, and each signpost says ‘Chester- 
field, 3 miles’. 

Of course, there’s an obvious explana- 
tion of this: it’s just to give tourists a 
choice of angle to see the crooked spire 
from. But that’s no help to the man 
who’s driving by the seat of his pants, 
as we used to say in the R.A.F. Police, 
and hasn’t any maps with him but a 
municipal holiday-guide showing a town 
plan of Llandudno. If he happens to be a man 
who hates making decisions he could very well 
be stuck there, motionless, until someone comes 
along and offers to saw his car in half. And, 
of course, even if you have a map, it’s no good 
getting lost before you look at it. Maps are 
like calendars: not a bit of use unless you 
happen to know where you are at the moment. 
It’s like ringing up the friend you’re hoping 
to have lunch with and telling him you’re lost. 
And he asks where you’re phoning from, and 
you say, well, you think you’re about thirty 
miles off, and the only landmark you can really 
give him is a triangular-shaped field with two 
cows under a tree. 

No, you can have too much hope. What you 
really need is planning, planning, all the way. 
It’s the sheer inability to plan that accounts for 
the average motorist’s enormous quantity of 
driving to every tiny little bit of arriving. Every 
day of the week motorists even lose themselves 
in my village. It’s incredible. They’re always 
going into the shops and asking to be put on 
the road to Horsham. It amuses the shopkeepers 
no end. I mean, anyone in my village could tell 
you the road to Horsham without a moment’s 
thought, and here are these great rich fat 
motorists in gigantic yellow motor-cars 
with built-in tape-recorders and tail-fins like 
the Bristol Britannia, and they don’t know 
whether they’re coming or going. Terrible, 
really. If only they’d sit up all night with ten 
or a dozen maps spread out all over the floor, 
and a few friends who know the route well to 
them sixteen different best ways of 
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you do this, then all you have to do next 
ing is give your wife a piece of paper with | 
the dope written down, and sit back and 


y naturally. Oh, and talking of dope, that 
“just reminds me to say that, even with all this 
organization under your belt, you must expect 
to be on your own for the first ten miles or so, 
_ because the lady on your left will be busy in a 
cloud of amyl-acetate. Newly-married motorists, 

the first time this happens, think that the car’s. 
on fire and what they can smell is the body 
Paint melting: what’s really happening is that 
the navigator is using the bit of paper to balance 
her little bottle of nail-varnish on, and when 
you say, “Is it left out of this roundabout? ’— 
you're doing fifty-five and the turning’s thirty 
_ yards off—she says, ‘Just a minute while I 
_ finish this thumb’. Then for three miles she has 
to wring her hands while the stuff dries, and 
by that time you’ve come to an enormous sign- 
post saying London and the North, when what 
_ you really want is Exeter and the South-West; 
and she corks up her varnish-bottle and says, 
“Well, I didn’t Jike to say anything, but 
shouldn’t we have turned off where we nearly 
__ hit that old man on‘a bicycle? ’ 

By the way, if you’re one of those people who 


feel they must have the map itself in the car— | 


_and those little pieces of paper can get screwed 
up and chucked out of the window—make sure 
you've got a car big enough to unfold it in. 
Lots of people I know have taken months to 
choose a new car, worrying over the petrol- 
consumption and number of carburettors and 
the shape of the wheels: and the first time they 
take it out they find they can’t open a map in 
__ it without spreading the unused portion over the 
- driver’s head. 
And just a last hint on maps: try and get one 


fe F ste. ney care have this troublell - 


I’m assuming your wife’s coming with — 


1at hasn’t got your destination in a fold of the 
rea so that it rubs itself out of existence in 
your pocket on the way home from the map 


shop. I know this is very difficult. Statisticians 


estimate that in ninety-nine maps out of a hun- 


_ dred the place you’re going to is situated in this 


way. One solution, which I’ve often found to 


work well, is to change your plans after you’ve . 


bought the map and go somewhere different. I 
believe some people use this as an excuse when 
they’re asked to dine with sémeone they don’t 
like very much. ‘ We’d love to come’, they say 


_on the phone, ‘ but George. was only saying the 


other day, we simply can’t get a map that hasn’t 
got you in one of the creases, and rubbed out’. 

One point about arriving—and this is of 
special interest to the second-hand or used 
motorist—is whether you feel you can take your 
car right up to the house or not. You can usually 
tell from the look of the place from the road: 
if it has two lots of entrance gates, with bits 
of weather-beaten stone heraldry worked into the 
design, and your car’s a blistered old creature 
with bloodshot windows, there’s nothing like 
leaving it fifty yards off and walking the half- 
mile up the drive. 

Though, I must say, doing this led to one of 


my most embarrassing experiences. I actually 


drove right up to the house; I really hardly. 
knew these people at all—it was a cocktail party 
of some kind—and I thought for a minute I’d 
got into a drive-in cinema in California. You 
never saw such cars parked outside. And: as it 
happened I’d had a bit of bad luck with mine 
a few days before. I’d gone to a scrap-yard to 
try and get a running board, because one of mine 
had dropped off, and while I was turning over 
the heaps of odds and ends—they call them 
‘orphan parts’ in the business; did you know 


+ that? I think there’s something rather touching 


about it—anyway, while I was doing this, some- 


\ 


one else, another customer, I suppose, must have 
seen my car on the edge of the heap and thought 
it was just a lot of orphan parts stuck together, 
and pinched the bonnet casing. 

So here I was, at this terribly stately home, in 
the middle of all this automotive splendour, and 
my car with one running board missing and its 
engine open to the winds, and I reversed briskly 
and left it in the road outside, on a bit of grass 
across the way, and went to the party. It wasn’t 
half a bad one, actually; in fact I was the last 
to leave; and my host came out with me, to 
make sure I actually did leave, I suppose, and he 
said, ‘ Where’s your car?’ It’s a proof of the 
state of shame I was in that I told him I hadn’t 
got one and I’d come by bus. And of course he 
insisted on driving me home in his 15-litre 
Humperdinck Pacemaster, or whatever it was. 
Maddening, really. Because next morning early 
I did have to go by bus, to get my car back— 
and I need hardly say that I was trying to start 
it when my host of the night before came out 
of the drive with a couple of expensive dogs. I 
thqught I'd better plunge in and take the initia- 
tive, so I gave him a bright ‘Good Morning ’. 
Luckily, he threw one glance at my car and 
ignored the pair of us. So it all worked out very 
well, really. 

I don’t want to end on a mystery note, 
exactly. But I feel perhaps—well, I hope perhaps 
—I’ve given you a tip or two about the science 
of motoring; and I wonder if by any chance you 
could tell #1e something. I’ve noticed on several 
roads lately—I suppose it’s something to do with 
the wet summer—they’ve got great boards up 
about every five hundred yards, saying, in 
enormous letters; BEWARE OF LANDSLIDES. 
Well, I’ve asked several people—and there isn’t 
a word about it in the Highway Code—but, 
how exactly do you suppose you do this? 

—Home Service 
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Astronomy Breaks Free 
Sir,—Professor Lovell started his Reith Lec- 
tures by expressing his ‘ mixed feelings of fear 
and humility’, and it is with the same feelings 
that I endeavour to challenge some of the state- 
ments of one of the most eminent living scien- 
tists, whose achievements in his specific field 
command universal admiration, Yet when it 
comes to the history of the struggle which pre- 
ceded the emergence of the Newtonian view of 
the universe, Professor Lovell falls into a series 
of inaccuracies which, in their ensemble, pro- 
duce a distorted picture, summed up in his 
- conclusion that ‘the story is mainly one of 
. ‘the persecution of astronomers on religious 
grounds’; this widely shared yet erroneous be- 
has an indirect bearing on vital problems of 


fall 
i 


To start with Copernicus, who was a canon 
2 East Prussi Li: he postponed the Publication 

; book, in hi words, for more than’ 
years foi of the ridicule of the 
nic profession, and only did so after years 
ing and persuasion by his superiors in 


——a ee 


the ecclesiastical hierarchy, among them Bishop 
Giese and Cardinal Schoenberg. The latter, who 
occupied positions of special trust under three 
successive Popes, wrote to him: 
I have been informed that you have created a 
“new theory of the universe, according to which 
the Earth moves and the Sun occupies the basic 
and hence central position. . .. Therefore, learned 
man, without wishing to be inopportune, I beg 
you most emphatically to communicate your dis- 
covery to the learned world. 


As for the Protestant side, Professor Lovell 
quotes a famous after-dinner remark of the 
grumbling Luther about ‘that foolish astrolo- 
ger’, but fails to mention the fact that Coperni- 
cus’s book was edited by the protégé of Luther 
and Melanchthon, Joachim Rheticus, with their 
express consent, and by one of the leading 
Lutheran theologians, Andreas Osiander, who 
wrote an (unsigned) preface to it. 

The book (On the Revolutions of the Heavenly 
Spheres) was published in 1543, in the year 
Copernicus died, and for the next seventy-two 
Vb 3 until the fatal year 1616, discussion of 


the Copernican system was not only permitted 
but actively encouraged by men at the top of 
the Catholic hierarchy—including Galileo’s 
friend, the future Urban VIII, and Cardinal 
Bellarmine. Neither before the Galileo scandal 
nor after was any astronomer persecuted because 
of his scientific views—provided that he did not 
trespass into a theological domain, Giordano 
Bruno (who was no astronomer) was burnt not 
because he taught the infinity and plurality of 
worlds (which Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa had 
taught nearly 200 years earlier), but because he 
was a runaway monk who held that ‘ Christ was 
not God, merely an unusually skilled magician ’, 
and the like heresies. 

As for Kepler, Professor Lovell writes that he 

s ‘ persecuted by the Protestant faculty of his 
university and was driven to take refuge with 
the Jesuits’, He did no such thing; he left his 
University (Tiibingen) at the age of twenty-four, 
paid visits to his friends at the faculty to the 
end of his life, and maintained equally friendly 
relations with Jesuit astronomers. He was exiled 
from Gratz because he refused to abandon the 
Lutheran faith, and was refused communion by 
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caisey, not astronomy. 


“ observational evidence in support of the basic 
mathematical scheme of Copernicus’, This is 
‘not so. The revelations of the telescope refuted 
the geocentric cosmology of the ancients, but 
a also spoke against the Copernican system 
use even the best telescopes showed no stellar 
rallax—the apparent displacement of the stars 
du to the earth’s motion (which was only dis- 
_ covered two centuries later). Thus the evidence, 

‘such as there was, spoke both against Aristotle 
Copernicus and in favour of the system of 
a (in which the planets turned round the 

“sun, and with the sun round the earth). Equally 
_ important is the fact that the forty-odd epicycles 
pyar wheels-turning-on-wheels of the Copernican 
system were a physically impossible chimera. 
(The Keplerian universe, which did away with 
_ the epicycles, was systematically ignored by 
‘Galileo. ) 

In this situation, Bellarmine, who himself had 
~ Jectured on astronomy and was in close touch 
E cits the leading astronomers of the Collegium 

‘Romanum, ruled that the Copernican system 
should be taught only as a working hypothesis 
(as it was described in Osiander’s preface), and 
: that certain passages of the Scriptures ‘ which 
appear to teach the contrary” (such as: ‘the 
_ Earth abideth forever’) should be reinterpreted 

~ as metaphorical instead of. literal when, but only 
when, ‘a real proof’ of the earth’s motion was 

_ adduced. Galileo refused this compromise; and 
since he had no ‘real proof’, he made the fatal 
mistake of attacking the theologians on their 
own ground (in his famous Letter to Castelli 


and Letter to the Grand Duchess Christina), in- | 


sisting that they must either reinterpret Scrip- 
ture or reject the Copernican system—which 
they promptly did. 

Even so, the Opinion of the theological Quali- 
fiers in 1616, which Professor Lovell quotes, was 
only published sixteen years later and never 
became infallible dogma. Copernicus’s book was 
put on the Index seventy-two years after its 
publication and remained there for exactly four 
years, then, with some trifling ‘corrections’, it 
again became permissible reading. Since works 
by Bellarmine and two of the theological ex- 
perts at Galileo’s trial were also temporarily put 
on the Index, the importance of the incident 
seems to have been somewhat inflated. Galileo 
himself lived on, unmolested and _ highly 

_ honoured, for sixteen years, until he published 
the Dialogue, in which, apart from other 
_ polemical excesses, he put certain pronounce- 
_ ments of his friend Urban VIII into the mouth 
of the half-witted Simplicio. 
‘This led to the ‘ greatest scandal in Christen- 
_ dom *—but a scandal that was entirely avoidable, 
du to a clash of temperaments and not to the 
ectiv cea end cons of the heliocentric 


Pes Pan i anaes sources, un= 
ss, present-day popular beliefs, is not a 
> “persecution of astronomers on 
rounds’ but a story of the struggles 
e Kepler and Galileo against the 
kwoodsmen in the university chairs, 


eed <i 
ern 


, Galileo. Professor Lovell states that 
elescopic discoveries attributed to him (some — Copernican system, with its equally absurd 
which were actually made by others) produced machinery of epicycles, down the throats of his 


by a fortuitous con- 


Sor Office was absurd, Galileo was no less mis- 


Sain i in his reckless fonts to force the unproven 


contemporaries. 

_ What makes the story so relevant to our 
present ‘ divided house of faith and reason’ is 
the fact that while the Churches have moved to 
a more liberal attitude towards science, some 
contemporary scientists (and Professor Lovell is 


mot one of them) are eager to force upon us 
as gospel truth certain controversial working 


hypotheses concerning causality, chance, and the 
nature of reality which may in the end prove 


_to be as rash and ill informed as some of 


Galileo’s assertions were and which, if accepted 
at face value, would reduce our concept of the 
world into that of ‘an abstract heaven over a 
naked rock’. 

Yours, etc., 


Weald, Kent A. KOESTLER 


Servant of the Lord 

Sir,—Miss C. V. Wedgwood’s impartial, pene- 
trating exploration of Oliver Cromwell’s enig- 
matic character (printed in THE LISTENER of 
November 13) was in pleasing contrast to preva- 
lent vociferously expressed partisan opinions. 
No mention, however, was made of the Lord 
Protector’s outstanding toleration of the Jews, 
a phenomenon in that epoch. And, in regard 
to the Irish campaign, after Wexford, where, 
John Buchan affirms, Cromwell himself ‘had 
no direct responsibility for the massacre’, future 
Operations were. conducted in more lenient 
manner. 

England was emerging from feudalism, abso- 
lute monarchism had had its day. Paradoxically, 


) the occasion called for dictatorial action in order 


to secure for posterity a constitutional monarchy 
and parliamentary democracy. While the 
methods which he felt compelled to adopt must 
have occasioned the Protector great stress, it 
could be wished that more present-day statesmen 
Possessed as sensitive a conscience. 

Yours, etc., 


Devizes L. M. Horxins 


Sir,—Like other men in power, Oliver Crom- 
well tried to convince himself that certain of his 
actions were political necessities, but his un- 
balanced mood after the execution of Charles 
and the tone of his letters after the massacre at 
Drogheda seem to show that he was not wholly 
able to satisfy his conscience in these matters. 
Hence, in my view, the troubled mind of which 
Miss C. VY. Wedgwood speaks in her talk. He 
meyer managed to become the iron man that 


‘some historians have made him out to be: he 


retained a sensitive conscience. 

One may legitimately wonder whether he was 
not troubled by the advice that he gave to Henry 
Cromwell when the latter was Lord Deputy of 
Ireland. He wrote to Henry requiring him to 
‘catch up’ 5,000 Irish boys and girls for slavery 


- in the West Indies. He presumably felt that this 


was politically expedient, but it was an action 
hard to reconcile even with the laws of war 
obtaining at the time—and far harder to recon- 
cile with a sensitive conscience. 

Yours, etc., 


- Felsted M. Hooton 


‘The Future of British Railways 


Sir,—The talk by Mr. Alan Day (THE 
LisTENER, November 13) was a useful contribu- 
tion to the discussion about our railways, which 
has lately entered a more realistic stage: instead 
of regarding a railway subsidy as something 
almost immoral, we are beginning to consider 
the magnitude of a permanent state contribution 
towards the cost of a viable railway system, The 
discussion was sidetracked for decades by the 
fact that in this country railways remained 
throughout the railway-building age a form of 
private enterprise governed by the profit motive, 
although certain obligations about services and 
charges were imposed by the state in order to 
avoid a misuse of the transport monopoly which 
the railways possessed—after the destruction of 
the canals—until the third decade of this cen- 
tury. When the heavy-duty rubber tyre and the 
modern lorry and bus destroyed this transport 
monopoly, it was less than two decades before 
the railways asked for the help of the state 
against the new competition on the roads—the 
“square deal’ campaign of the late nineteen- 
thirties. 

Then came the war, when the railways escaped 
major destruction on the scale experienced on 
the Continent but suffered much from neglect 
and maintenance arrears. After the war the rail- 
ways had to take their place in the queue after 
housing and housing repairs, since millions of 
dwellings had to be made habitable in southern 
England alone, while the motor industry was 
promoted to bring in badly needed foreign 
exchange. Much of British railway earnings 
before the nineteen-twenties had been invested 
abroad, to the benefit, ¢.g., of Argentina 
and India. 

All this left our railways without reserves to 
meet the cost of the ‘ second railway revolution ’, 
which started with the electrification of the Swiss 
Federal Railways in 1924-28 and continued with 
the introduction of electric traction in the dense- 
traffic areas of the American eastern seaboard; 
the replacement of steam by diesel locomotives 
on other North American railways; the electrifi- 
cation of Italian, French, Dutch, Belgian, and 
Austrian railways before and after the war; the 
electrification of the Swedish State railways, as 
an anti-depression measure in the nineteen- 
thirties; and the introduction of inter-city and 
inter-island diesel expresses in Denmark before 
the war. 

It will be noted that in most of these coun- 
tries railway modernization coincided with the 
building of modern roads, but not with a corre- 
sponding increase in motor-car production. In 
other words, priority was given to the means of 
transport over private transport vehicles. This 
has not prevented the accumulation of sizeable 
railway deficits on the Continent, but it has pro- 
vided modern means of mass transport by rail 
in dense-traffic areas. In other words, the cost 
of mass transport is borne by the state as a 
subsidy, not by the individual in the form of 
ill-health and frustration caused by congested 
roads and overcrowded tubes and buses. Mean- 
while, the fare and freight rate structure was 
brought more in keeping with comparative costs, 
e.g., by the introduction of the ‘tapered’ 
passenger tariff, under which the passenger pays 
the less the longer his journey. 

Are we now faced with the alternative formu- 
lated by Mr. Day? I think we ought to combine 
both answers suggested by him. We should 
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gravity shunting yards. A_ probationary 
od of a year or two would show how much 
railway network and rail services would 
to be written off as redundant under 
lern conditions of transport. In each case the 
zs in costs must be considered against the 


9 accommodate a greatly increased density of 
m otor traffic. 

_ There are, moreover, certain problems which 
ould be tackled in addition to those now com- 


and | cheap parking facilities on stations within 

a radius of forty miles of our conurbations; the 

| development of a road trailer which can also be 

used as a goods wagon; fog signalling and warn- 
ing making use of infra-red rays, possibly by 
means of deflectors on the track similar to the 

“cat’s eye’ device on our roads; the expansion 

of underground lines and more links between 

tubes and main railways; and better co-ordina- 
tion between rail and bus services. 

I do not believe for a moment that, given all 
these improvements, our railways will ever ‘ pay 
’ their way’, but I venture to suggest that it will 
‘pay us to have a modern railway network. The 

~ motor-car and the lorry will become the main- 
stay of transport in areas of low traffic density 
and for short journeys, but any attempt to 

abolish or severely curtail the function of our 
railways as the means of mass transport must 
result in transport chaos and the virtual 

_ destruction of our urban centres—a 

_- process of which North America has piseds 

had ample experience. 

Yours, etc., 


Dunsden Green RaLtF Bonwit 


Sir,—Mr. Alan Day suggests a plan to attract 
traffic away from the roads. This would tend to 
some unemployment and a futile rate-war. 

Surely it would be better if the two sides of 

_ transport amalgamated under one head, who 
would control rates of each branch and guide 
_ traffic, as best and most expeditious, to either 
_ branch, making the most practical use of each. 
_ Priority could be provided at an extra charge. 
This, of course, envisages road nationalisation. 
Yours, etc., 


Bath NORMAN PHILLIPS 


Eye Disorders and the Artist 
‘Sir,—Accompanying an article by ‘An Eye 
Surgeon’ (THE LisTENER, November 6) is a 
pair of reproductions of a portrait by El Greco, 
one as the artist painted it and the other 
“corrected” to compensate for El Greco’s sup- 
posed astigmatism. 
In fairness to my Swedish friend, Otto 
Ahistr6ém, I should like to point out that this 
fascinating pair of’ photographs is one of five 
_ sets which he published in the English journal 
The Optician dated September 30, 1955. 
Another painting by El Greco, one by Cranach} 
ar | two by Hans Holbein the eupecr, were 


thou h Herr Ablstrém ma may not have been 
st to rogpest a link betweer astigmatism 


y talked about: The provision of adequate. 


il cost of urban reconstruction required. 


“squeeze lens’. 


. ui oe. as ‘ Eye Surgeon’ described it. Herr 
: branch lines, and the creation of a network _ 


mentioned in his article that photo- 
graphy through a simple cylindrical lens did 


mot prove successful, so he employed a com- 
pound anamorphic system designed by his 


son. 


_. The optical effect of this type of device, 


~ which can be suitably oriented at will, is best 
conveyed by the graphic if inelegant name by 


which it is popularly known in America: a 
Yours, etc., 


Wembley A. G. BENNETT 


Sir,—With reference to ‘An Eye Surgeon’s 
interesting discussion of. the problem of El 
Greco’s alleged astigmatism (THE LISTENER, 
November 6), it may perhaps be pointed out that 
a calculation of the distortion which can be 
caused by astigmatism present in the eye itself 
shows that it must be very small. According to 
Professor Y. Le Grand (Optigue Physiologique, 
Paris 1952), a strong degree of astigmatism 
will only cause a distortion of one-and-a-half 
per cent.—which would be very difficult to 
detect in a portrait. 

The main consequence of eye astigmatism is 
to put out of focus outlines in certain directions, 
not to cause any large distortion in the shape of 
the retinal image as a whole. But on the other 
hand an astigmatic spectacle lens placed in front 
of the eye will produce a much greater distor- 
tion than that which would be due to an equal 
degree of astigmatism inherent in the eye. 
(Accordingly such lenses fail to correct astigma- 
tic vision exactly, for, while they sharpen out- 


lines, they distort the image.) The distortion in- 


creases as the distance of the lens from the eye 
increases. If the photograph reproduced in THE 
LISTENER-was made through an astigmatic lens 
placed in front of the camera lens, this fact 
probably accounts for the large distortion 
obtained. 

‘Thus, even apart from other powerful argu- 
ments, it seems impossible to ascribe to the 
presence of astigmatism in the artist’s eye the 
distortions we observe in paintings such as El 
Greco’s, for the simple reason that such astig- 
matism can hardly produce significant distor- 
tions in the shape of the retinal image. 

Yours, etc., 


Oxford M. H. PIRENNE 


[‘An Eye Surgeon’ will answer these and other 
letters on the subject of eye disorders and the artist 
in THE LISTENER next week] 


Half Truths about America? 

Sir.—May I take up some of the points 
raised by Mr. Robert K. Taylor in his very 
interesting letter, published in THe LISTENER 
of November 13. 

(1) It. is true that some—though by no 


means all—British intellectuals are critical of 


approval and conformity descends. 


America. But the job of intellectuals is to 
oppose. Officially this country is pro-American. 
Without the devil’s advocate a blanket of general 
Perhaps 
some of this opposition may seem distorted and 


exaggerated. But this is more tham balanced by 


i Faroe bore of favourable propaganda issued by 
various bodies and individuals. © 
“O. by ‘earn America, people in fact 


- 


recognize that it is a basically free society open 
to criticism. It is not much use ‘ criticizing’ 
Russia. ; 

(3) If American intellectuals are on the whole 
pro-British, could this mean that ‘ official” 
America is less pro-British than ‘official’ — 
Britain is pro-American? 

(4) I think it is true that important aspects 


of American life are neglected over hére. But 


whose fault is this? Certainly not the intel- 
lectuals’, I love and revere the America of 
Robert Frest as well as being sometimes 
frightened by the America of Foster Dulles; 
and whenever I get a chance (e.g., if I get a 
book of Frost’s to review) I say so. 

(4) This leads me on to a point where I 
disagree with Mr. Taylor. I do not think the 
influence of intellectuals is nearly as weighty 
as he says it is. 

(5) Finally, Mr. Taylor quotes some com- 
ments of mine about Lord Russell in ‘ Press 
Conference’ and published in THe LIsTENER of 
October 9. I ought to say that I was not trying 
to give my own views but to reflect those of 
Lord Russell. I may have failed; but my im- 
pression was that he put the salvation of 
humanity as a whole above the propagation of 
any one way of life, even one we think 
predominantly good. 

Yours, etc., 


London, N.W.3 K. W. GRANSDEN 


Thinking about Peace 

Sir,—Some odd confusions of thought occur 
in Miss Esmé Wynne-Tyson’s letter (THE Lis- 
TENER, November 6). For her, clearly, the root 
of all evil is * scientific materialism’. Yet I think 
she would find it hard to show that (e.g.) in: 
Western Europe before the wide diffusion of 
this concept there was much less cruelty, ruth- 
lessness, and social evil than there is now; or 
that the causes of these are not rather to be 
sought in the sanctification of man’s aggressive 
and anti-social impulses by fanatically exclusive 
ideologies or traditions, and in the states of 
mind they tend to generate. 

It seems to me a very singular notion indeed 
(almost worthy of the author of Through the 
Looking-Glass) that the blame for human 
misery is to be laid primarily at the door of 
those most concerned to alleviate it, and not 
rather of those whose aim is to manipulate 
human beings for their own selfish ends— 
whether under the cloak of scientific materialism 
or any other ‘ism’. 

What evidence or authority has Miss Wynne- 
Tyson for assuming that reverence for life has 
decreased since the days of cock-fighting, bear- 
baiting, witch-burning, and similar pastimes? 
That ‘ millions of helpless creatures are tortured 
and slaughtered annually . .. for medical [and 
other] . . . purposes’ is one of those large, un- 
supported statements that seem designed to 
generate emotion. 

Do the Kremlin bosses really preach (or 
practise) the doctrine of the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number? And what has the social 
philosophy of the ant-hill or termitary, which 
as a model for humanity Miss Wynne-Tyson 
so rightly deplores, to do with real science 
(which implies the free co-operation of 
mature minds in an atmosphere of mutual 
respect) ? 

Yours, etc., 


London, S.E.3 A. A, ALLEN 
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41 Grosvenor Square. 
_ the dominant figure in the ex- 
hibition of pictures from the 


; hand’. 


a convenient medium, 
which, as Tzara has pointed out, everyone ‘could 


exhibition of one of the acknowledged 


aa At the I.C.A. there is an exhibition 
of three collagists—E. L. T. Mesens, John 
~ McHale, and Gwyther Irwin. The pick in 
_ Eduardo Paolozzi’s one-man 


are collages. Two big collages 
by Corrado di Marca-Relli are 
among the most interesting 
works in the exhibition of 
‘Seventeen American Artists’ 
at the new gallery attached 
to the United States In- 
formation Service Library at 
And 


_ Urvater Collection at the Tate 
is. probably René Magritte, 
whose paintings have been 
described by Max Ernst as 
‘collages painted entirely by 


Schwitters was born in 1887 - 
(and died in 1948), Magritte 
in 1898, Mesens in 1903, 
-Marca-Relli in 1913, McHale 
in 1922, Paolozzi in 1924, 
Irwin in 1931. Collage has 
evidently been able to renew 
its appeal for each fresh 
generation of twentieth-cen- 
tury artists. One reason for 
this is doubtless that it is such 
one - 


- cuse, because it required- no special technical 
gifts or training. Seurat, of course, saw the tech- 


masters of collage, Kurt Schwitters. 


f 


nique of divisionism as a democratic technique 


_ the usage of which would permit everyone to 
paint, because it did not require qualities ‘of 


_ touch possessed only by a privileged few. Col- 


Jage has this advantage and another besides— 


that it demands none of the skill in creating an 


illusion of reality which is normally required 


to produce images of reality. Through collage 


: Bi: as much as through the invention of the camera, 


_image-making becomes an activity open to all— 


_ more, indeed, than through the camera, because 


it can produce richer imagery and because it 
~ requires” even less technical skill. . 


Schwitters is a case in point. In his collages, 


and his relief-constructions, he is one of the 


most exquisite and poetic artists of our time. 


But his paintings are totally undistinguished, 
‘entirely devoid of the ease in manipulating the 
- medium which his poems show him to: have 
had in manipulating sound. Nor was it merely 
a manual skill in making paint do what he 


wanted that -he was lacking in. A far more 


essential deficiency was his lack of an authentic 
pictorial sense, that is, of an ability to ane 
the arrangement ‘of the forms appear to ‘grow 


out of the forms themselves, to make the com- 


position follow as it were the dictates as the 


By DAVID SYLVESTER 


‘ 


T Lord’s Gallery there is a retrospective ~ inner life of the forms composing it. This short- 
“coming becomes especially obvious when we 


compare Schwitters with Klee, with whom he 
has much in common, especially as a colourist: 
Schwitters creates the diffuse kind. of movement 
in a picture which is characteristic of Klee, 


“On the ‘Threshold of Liberty’, by René Magritte: in the exhibition of paintings from, the 
Rac Urvater Collection at the Tate Gallery 


but he fails to involve us os that movement, 
because he fails to present us with an altogether 


vibrant world in which the movement of the — 


forms in space seems to come from within them. 
Schwitters’s arrangement of forms is often ex- 


_ ceedingly beautiful, but it is not a painter’s 
_ arrangement, 4 
grapher’s) arrangement—that is to say, the. 


it isa designer’s (or a typo- 


composition is external, it is imposed upon the 
forms from outside, I hasten to say that this is 
by no means a result of using the collage tech- 
nique: a Picasso or an Ernst does not cease to 
be a painter and become a designer when he 
employs. collage. But if this limitation of 


. 


Schwitters’s is not the effect of his using collage, 


it is certainly the cause of his absolute need to 
use collage. 

Two of ‘the three eallanice: at the I. C.A., 
Mesens and McHale, use the technique, as 
Schwitters does, in order to assemble, ready- 
made fragments whose identity remains evident 
after they have been assembled. Mesens, like 
Schwitters, uses these elements lyrically and 
nostalgically, achieving poetry through the 


subtlety of their juxtaposition; McHale’s Poetry 
comes 
Schwitters and Mesens, the main thing is that’ 


through their transformation. — With 


the fragments are ‘a cigarette that bears a 


lipstick’s traces, an airline ticket to romantic 
places . .. these foolish things . . .’; McHale’s — 


. 


_ that his ‘ 


+ en — aS j oe 


which are put together by an Arcimboldo ints, 


fragments serve the same purpose. as the fruits e 


such a. way that they surprise by adding up to . a 


an image of a human head. ‘McHale declares 


ikons—as they are surely 
meant to. be—at the level of 
popular not of fine art—that 
_ is, not of the ikons which col- 


mass-produced ikons which 


being that of science). 
- Irwin’s use of collage | ‘is 
purely picturesque. His pic- 


imposed layers of paper have 
peeled and faded to give an 


copying famous paintings by 
making a pattern from thou- 
sands of postage stamps. 


normal use of stuck paper in 
_ twentieth-century art, the 


work is made up of pre-exist- 
ing elements which remain 
separable to the eye after they 
have been assembled—whether 
these elements are found 
inde and incorporated whole, whether 
they are cut out by the artist from something 


found, or whether they are simply shapes drawn ~ 


and cut out by the artist, as in Marca-Relli’s 


serenely beautiful figure-compositions (which, 


along with the paintings by Hartigan, Mother- 


_ well, Diebenkorn and Kelly, make a visit to oe 


U,S.I.S. Gallery imperative). 
 It-is, then, the pre-existence of the decent 


assembled, not the technique of sticking cut - 
paper, that is the essence of. collage. (As Ernst. 


lectors could contemplate for 
their aesthetic merit but the 


‘images are in the nature of ikons’. — 
The claim © is just, if we add that these are 


the populace uses (the religion — 


~ 


tures resemble.-disused bill- ~~ 
boards on which the super- 


effect resembling that of a late 
~Turner (the dirty white kind), 
This use of. collage really 
corresponds to the old trick of 


It 
has nothing to do with the — 


essence of which is that the — 


says: ‘Si ce sont les plumes qui font le plu- — 


mage, ce n’est pas la colle qui fait le collage’:) ~ 
-And it suffices that the elements should be pre- 
“existing only in the painter’s head—which is 


why a painting like Magritte’s ‘On the Thresh- 


old of Liberty’ 


is a collage in conception. — 


Similarly, it is not only the pictures in Eduardo 


Paolozzi’s exhibition but the seulptures that are | 
collages. THey present human or animal figures” 


in which the details are provided by foreign 


bodies, namely ‘wheels and other mechanical : 


bits and Pieces, incorporated into the work by — 
making an impression of them on the wax. They — 


are collages of the McHale type done in the 


round—only, not at the level of popular art. 


They are impressive and endearing pieces, with re 


‘a-rare warmth and affection, though they 
ie more Presence if their structure | y 


_ The New Cambridge Modern History. 
Vol. Il. The Reformation 1520-1559. 
: Edited by G. R. Elton. 

pep ambridge. 37s. 6d. 


S Reviewed by A. L. ROWSE 

_ DiFFicutt as IT Is to review a work of a co- 
_ operative character like this, it can be said out- 
right that this volume of the New Cambridge 
_ History is a great success and that this is visibly 
_ due to the skill and application of its editor. 
__ He has pulled the whole thing together, brought 
out its unity, given the work integration and 
_ the imprint of his own penetration and common 
_ sense. This is indeed a powerful combination, 
and one sees it exposed in the three chapters 
he has himself contributed—thereby adding con- 
_ siderably to the unity of effect. 

He brings out, for instance, in his chapter 
on the Reformation in England how, underneath 
_ Henry VIII’s wilfulmess and aggressive per- 

“sonality, there was really a remarkable degree 

of constitutionalism. His introductory chapter, 

which gives the keynote to the book, is one of 
the best things in it. He adheres to the tradi- 


tional view of the Reformation, with good 


judgment, as a movement of the spirit, having 

iqueness of its own, arising from an over- 
wh 
failed to satisfy. But he brings out the very 
diversity of the medieval Church, which the 
Reformation released into full, if also partly 
destructive, expression. And this could have 
‘been related, though it would have been a 
difficult task not yet performed, to profound 
movements of society, the further emergence of 
the people into the foreground of events. 

This also would indicate the prime reason for 
the failure of humanism, Erasmian moderation, 
the sensible reformers on both sides, a Contarini 
or a Melanchthon—for all that represented a 
superiority of mind and spirit far above the 
level of the masses with their addiction to 
nonsense and cruel fooleries. It was, none the 
less, a vast tragedy, for in place of sensible and 
overdue reform there were all the senseless 
killings and torture, the burnings and throwing 
of reformers who were a little to the left of the 
others into thé rivers to drown. 

_ This ties on to the main criticism of the 

volume. It would have been an advantage to 
have a whole chapter on the main economic 
and social trends of the age, related to move- 
_ ments of population, in place of quite so much 
theological nonsense, at its maximum in the 
German Professor Bizer’s chapter. Professor 
Rupp is much less oppressive in this respect. His 
chapters on Luther and the Swiss Reformers are 
admirable; it is a good fault that he is so 


RR YViction, though one cannot think that adjectives 
2 ll great’, ‘superb’, are in place in describing 
e dreary theological ‘disquisitions of Protestant 


> efor! mers 


ead ici on Reformation influences in 


ing need which the unreformed Church 


__ sympathetic to Luther as almost to carry con- 


. One has enough of Germany in this 


' guished lady’s conversion from rationalist hu- 


manism to Calvinist Christianity was exactly an 
advance. Perhaps the most original chapters are 
those of Professor Denys Hay and J. R. Hale on 


_ the intellectual tendencies of the age, schools 


and universities—in education the Reformation 
marked a tremendous advance—and on the art 
of war, in which progress, alas, was no less 
marked. 

It is an improvement on the comparable 
volume in the old Cambridge history that this 
has an excellent chapter dealing with Russia, 
where the former had none. Principal Parry’s 
fascinating chapter on the New World 1521- 
1580, with its deserved tribute to Spain—for 
after all Spain’s achievement was the greatest 
‘of any European power in the early sixteenth 
century—should be signalized as one of the best 
in the book, along with the editor’s introduction: 
appropriate that the volume should begin and 
end with firmness and authority. 

- The Cambridge University Press deserves 
commendation for excellence of production at a 
miraculously low price, 


The Lost World of the Kalahari. By 

Laurens van der Post. Hogarth. 18s. 
When Laurens van der Post was a child, his 
imagination was captured by stories he heard of 
the Bushmen, whose paintings were still to be 
seen on the rocks round his home and who had 
lived where he lived before the coming of Boer 
or Bantu. Tall white men from the south and 
tall black men from the north pressed upon the 
Bushmen and ‘they would not be tamed’; they 
melted away into the desert. For him they. came 
to be invested with the romance of a gallant and 
defeated people who were close to the earth; 
they took the place of fairies, Red Indians and 
Pirates in many children’s minds but they were 
real; he could meet people who had seen ‘them 
and now and then he saw one himself. As he 
grew up they became a symbol of his childhood, 
and when he went back to the Kalahari to look 
for them he was trying at the same time to 
unite the man he had become with the child he 
had been. 

Colonel van der Post has never been one of 
those at whom Roy Campbell aimed his famous 
quatrain about firm restraint. There is always a 
horse and it knows nothing of curb or snaffle. 
There are those who will blench at such a clause 
as this: ‘As I sat in front of the old man in a 
patch of acacia shade which trembled like 
stricken water in the flaming dust of our white- 
walled court-yard crackling with noon-day fire 

* or at such a passage as this: ‘ The island 
trees and the tender curls of slim young palms 
on tip-toe in the water rose like the smoke of 
hunters’ fires from vast fields of papyrus, reeds, 
and grass, all tasselled and so lit with light that 
they might have been corn ripening for a newly 
forged sickle of the eager moon. Wherever the 
shadows lay the swamp was purple and, within 
the purple, like cut-glass buttons on young vel- 
vet, was a sparkle of round water’. This kind 
of writing does give a feeling of the country he 

is < , but it is a surrealist effect which 
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Post’s writing are strained through a poetic 
imagination, and one result of his adjectives is 
that a critical reader begins to think about the 
distinction between poetic truth and police court 
truth. There is a magic rifle which cannot miss, 
there is an African seer who reproves the spirits 
which jostle round him in the desert, there are 
presentiments and telepathy; spirits interfere 
with cameras and sound recorders and the Kala- 
hari gets more and more like Borley Rectory. It 
is wrong to make fun of this because the poetic 
truth is there; it lies in Laurens van der Post’s 
sympathy with the simple and oppressed, his 
romantic love of the African countryside and his 
awe before the forces of nature. But to one 
prosaic Englishman it would be more convinc- 
ing if the intellect was sometimes allowed to ply 
the curb and snaffle on that tempestuous horse, 


The Rise of the Meritocracy. By Michael 
Young. Thames and Hudson. 15s. 
When H. G. Wells wrote about Utopia he 
dashed in the towers and pinnacles with a few 
scrawls of his coloured chalks. He took eyery- 
thing in his stride and did not bother about 
details. The present book reverses the process. 
It is all details, and what it loses in excitement 
it gains in verisimilitude. Keeping much closer 
to the immediate future and the earth,«it takes 
us into a world where talent or merit has 
entirely recast the classes and the old order has 
crumbled away to give place to a shining, effi- 
Cient, precisely assessed Utopia of the intelli- 
gence. Written in the form of an essay by an 
imaginary author in the year 2034, it would 
seriously underestimate the purpose of the book 
to take its prophecies at their face value. This 
is a brilliant warning about the possibilities of 

the New Meritocracy. 

Imagine a world where M.P.s are asked to 
undergo an intelligence test before they qualify 
for the House of Commons, where the British 
Labour Party has been superseded by the Tech- 
nicians Party and no longer appeals to labour 
but to the new middle-class intelligentsia, where 
the Ernest Bevins no longer exalt manual labour 
and champion the exploited workers but direct 
the Treasury or Harwell; where the classes are 
immutably divided by scientific measurement, 
and there is no hope of moving from one class 
to another because everyone agrees that the new 
methods of discrimination are infallible. The 
Meritocracy has arisen to overwhelm democracy. 
Once cloaked by shortcomings of environment 
and education, people with high I.Q.s have now 
broken through into the new élite and the old 
working and middle classes have been denuded 
of their most talented members. 

In reaction against this, a handful of the new 
élite join the technical unions and try to recover 
the old spirit of class loyalty; but it is useless. 
‘They chained themselves to the seats of the 
British Productivity Council. They petitioned 
the T.U.C. to commit itself to Socialism. . 
Perhaps their strangest achievement was the 
capture of The Times and its conversion, for a 
few months in 2009, to a popular newspaper. .. .’ 

A eugenic campaign claims that ‘a high I.Q. 
man who mates with a low I.Q. woman is 


af 
- re 


The tava theme of popular fiction is- -em- 
bodied in the story of ‘the pretty young mother 

ap who discovers that she is going to be allright — 
7) ¢ after all, 
-- ‘wrongly docketed her grandfather ’. Clearly the 
mind is meant to boggle at half of this, and one | 
suspects that Mr. Young no more believes i in the — 
immutability of I.Q.s than in personal immor- 
-_—_—_taiity. He even has a Chelsea Manifesto’ issued — 
which explores far more subtle ways of deter- 


#1 


‘plus effort method, 
Occasionally one craves flesh and blood to 
. clothe the bones of so many sharp, satirical 
ideas; frequently the stark style does not bring © 
4 the Meritocracy alive. with anywhere near the - 
og power which Wells could command; but that is. 
asking a great deal. Academic caution conflicts 
: with the ‘exciting prophecies Michael’ Young . 
. elaborates, yet the subtle complexity of the whole. 
book remains a brilliant imaginative feat. 
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and Elisabeth Hanson. Chatto and 
Windus with Secker and Warburg. 30s. 


cat 


hs 


a shrieks the Foolish Virgin, alias Verlaine, in 
“es ‘Rimbaud’s Season in Hell. On the cruel side, it 
4 ; sums him up well enough. Crapulent, tearful, as 
Be gleefully incorrigible as a minor character in 


what He was for his contemporaries, the kind of 
slippery customer who makes it his vocation ‘to 
be an eternal hopeful—and a hopeless case, ‘He 
‘reached for penitence as he reached for the 
bottle. ‘ Que de-larmes!’ weeps the virgin, ‘Et 


_ At one remove, in his poetry, he takes on-a 
-.. more endearing look—though not half so en- 
= dearing as he Bones A born artist, Ss indulged 
himself 

En composant des noraseras indolents. eer 
on Dun style dor ot la langueur du soleil danse 
as much as he did in any other activity. He 
has the sly intimacy of a Villon without any 
of the strength. He is a dwarf Silenus to 
- Baudelaire’s cadaverous Apollo, Rimbaud’s 


below Nerval’s handful of sonnets. He is the 
most adept craftsman of all, but the craft shows 
on the surface, the first and last thing to admire. 
He _ remains untranslatable - perhaps — largely 
__decause, behind the sheer craftsmanship, there 
is so little to translate. The diaphanous sheath 
_ of words can do with a minimum of content. 
To capture qualities so gross and so elusive in- 
a lengthy study is no easy task. Whether his 
Saat, biographers have succeeded, some of us 
; may doubt, but they are voluble indeed in 
es - describing their fish. "Chatty ’ is scarcely the 
___word for their style, and ‘ diffuse’ understates 
the scope of their investigations. No page has. 
_____ been left unturned, you might say, in their pur- 
- suit of Verlaine—though one or two vital, if 


the political species in an emergency. Certainly 
the authors contrive to surround the chief crisis 
of Verlaine’s life, his relationship with Rimbaud, 
and its sexual nature, with-a garrulous silence. 

_ If there are facts not to be faced, there are all 


r s 


mining a person’s worth than the clumsy reo aoe 


Verlaine: Prince of Poets. By Lawrence . 


‘I’m lost. I’m drunk. I’m dirty. What a life!’ — 


Dostoevsky, Verlaine remains for the biographer — 


‘que de larmes encore plus tard, Pesperel” co 3 4 


Dionysus.. Even the best of his verse comes” 


unseemly, pages have been firmly digested and 
___ forgotten. God’s spies, it seems, can behave like — 


deploy. England can Paercciy Be Seen epied with- — 
- out being ‘ hisbeloved England’, And if Verlaine 
liked’ teaching at Lymington, it was because — 
‘the port commanded a view of the Isle of 


because the Central Registry has. ‘Wight: where his god Tennyson lived ’. Verlaine 


-was a man of many gods. Apropos of another, — 
we are told: ‘A train left Paris on August 23 
(1891) carrying» ‘Rimbaud to hospital at Mar- 
-seilles. Had he stopped in Paris he would have 
found himself the greatest sensation the city 
had known for many years’. But the. Eiffel 
Tower was only two years old! And in 1891 
there cannot have been more than a hundred or» 


~-§0 inquiring minds that had begun to be curious | 


-about Rimbaud. But it may be daring to question 
.the authors’ perspicacity, ‘since they have never 
-a doubt of it themselves : 


~ Even the journalist stumbles on a truth occa- © 
sionally, though he may not recognize it. To — 


Grierson, as to other Englishmen, Verlaine 

praised his language. ‘ English is made for senti- 

ment.and poetry ...”’ He gave examples, the first 

words to come into his head. ‘ What a difference: 
_ between mére and ‘mother! The English’ is soft, 
homely and musical. Then there is the word 
heaven—how much more beautiful than ciel!’ 
Grierson reports without comment, unaware that 
’Verlaine had revealed his whole - life search in 
these two words. hw 


It might occur, even to a journalist, that this 


particular ‘truth’ applies with equal force to. 


any other drunk besides this particular prince. 


‘And why prince? The choice of sub-title, along 
with other features, might prompt a final con- - 


jecture. Is this, perhaps, the-book-of;the-hoped- 2 


: for-film-to-be: ra : 
Fhe Battle of Branco, 1940. 3 ; 
By Col. A. Goutard.: Muller, 25s. - 


; Ssicna Goutard’s book is a welcome antidote to 


~ the view, originally propagated by the Vichy 


regime ei still widely believed, that the’ defeat 


_ of France was an inevitable consequence of the 


corruption of the French political system and 


_ the French people and of the neglect of the 


elementary needs of the armed forces, He argues 


that the collapse was due to military, not to — 


political, factors. The Germans did not possess 


any noticeable superiority of force except in air- 
power, and, in some respects, notably: in tanks, — 


‘superiority lay, if anything, with the French. 
Their victory was not due to any lack of morale 
or training among the French troops. It was the 
result of backwardness in the -military thinking - 
of the French High Command and of the 
ineptitude with which it used = forces at its 
disposal. 7 
In particular, Pench military ~ doctrine’ was 
"static, based on ‘the notion of an inviolable, con- 
tinuous front. This had the paradoxical effect of 
putting French strategy on the defensive while 
at the same time leading to plans which kept no 
forces in reserve. Nor did it merely give strategy 
a defensive slant; in taking the offensive the 
French Command could only conceive of doing 
so by moving forward a whole segment of the ~ 
front, as when it moved its left wing into ~ 
Belgium. This notion was reinforced by an old- 
fashioned attitude towards tanks: these were still . 
regarded as an auxiliary to the infantry, to be ~ 
disposed along the whole front instead of being 
concentrated for manoeuvre. In. much, the same 


way the ae Command shever poe the 


eee Foe new ‘possibili 
thrusts by ‘their ten armoured divisions, ee 
per cent. of their army, which were given close b 
air support, that settled the issue after they had 
gained strategic ‘surprise by breaking through the” 
Ardennes, just as it was. the notion of the 
inflexible front, with no reliance on reserves or 
manoeuvre, that prevented the French’ from 
recovering from this initial surprise. - ~eit = 
Colonel Goutard analyses” ‘all these techni~_ i 
calities with considerable clarity. If there is a 
fault in his book it is ‘his tendency to stray from — 


“the analysis of what happened to the argument - 


that defeat could so easily have been victory. 
This overlooks the probability ‘that if ‘French. 
-attitudes' and dispositions had been different, © 
_then German plans would have been diiereit 
“too. On the few occasiéns on which he does” 
allow for such speculations, it is clear that he is 
less happy in this field than in the analysis of 
_ events as they occurred.:*% °+2 rs eee 


A. History of Book Illustration :! ae 


_ By David Bland. Faber. £4 4s. ~ 


“Ya a world in which magazine iliveteation 


flourishes and is remunerated in princely 
fashion, one might expect that the illustration of. 
books would flourish also. It does not flourish; 
on the contrary, it is in general neglected, sel- 
- dom employed, and poorly paid. Nevertheless, iti 
has a bigger attraction for artists, and enjoys 4 
greater mystique, than magazine illustration, - 
which is done for mere money. The glory is in 
~ books. Almost every art student studying draw- . 
ing in art schools thinks he is heading for a 
‘future in book: illustration, despite the plain 
“evidence. that ‘there is. no such ‘profession and © 
“that book illustration is not a common thing, 
-but indeed a comparative rarity. Disillusion must 
‘come eventually. We do not illustrate novels, | 
belles lettres, and poetry as our grandfathers did. 
The illustrations in Mr. Bland’s History of 
Book Illustration may appear, by their number > 


and high quality, to contradict these statements, 
‘but in fact they serve to confirm them by their 


sources: of the modern examples, by far the 
larger part come from special editions of one 
sort or another—fine or limited editions, gener-— 
ally highly expensive, or books from fine-edition ~ 


clubs. It was not always so. There have been 


times when illustration was an ordinary aspect of 
‘book production, and the nineteenth century was 
such a time. All kinds of artists turned their 
hands, with more or less success, to the illustra- 


tion of books through the medium of wood- 


engraving or later of process line blocks. Mr. 
Bland covers them all, aispassionately and- 
minutely, with erudition evidently the result — 


of wide and personal reference. His scope 


is the whole range of literate civilization, from 
the ancient Egyptians to modern times, and he 
deals with his subject country by country, cen- 
_ tury by century, artist by artist, book by book. 
* +, -This system is convenient in writing, ho doubt, : 
and certainly it makes reference by the student — 
easy, but it does not make for comfortable read-_ 
ing; one:might ramble on for ever in this man-— 
“ner, and if the author comes to a stop. on pag 
74 in mid-twentieth century, it ms ‘to be onl 
: ause he has run out of time. | 
aR ren a longer book, would have 
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THE LISTENER ‘ia 845 


Cpinbletion of the new 
12-volume 1958 Edition of 


Everyman’s 
Encyclopaedia 


Entirely revised, reset, and brought up to date 
Nearly 9,000,000 words - 2,500 illustrations | 
50,000 atticles and entries 


| 
} 

| 

| 

mess Everyman’s Encyclopaedia offers extraordin- 
; arily good value at its most reasonable price; the 
perfect ‘rounding off’ (about 18 inches of bcok- 
! shelf) of any small private library, a space-saver, 
) but mind-broadener; and it can be this for people 
i| of the most modest means.” The Economist 
| 


BRISTOL MILK 
(Old Golden) 
BRISTOL AMBER (Medium Dry) 


| 
“In its lightness, compactness, and comprehensive- | 
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To the exhilarating snows of Switzerland, Austria, 
France, Germany and Italy, Swissair carries more 


i ine i reatly reduced , 
ics than an eee autine in ne sae! So He aigt oe terer Fares The facts speak for themselves. At the last official 
swiftly, smoothly, aboard a magnifice Othe SHES Neuchatel 

d ipped Swissair airliner and enjoy toe Switzerland from competition held by the Swiss Observatory at Neuchatel, 
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5 Movado range as the ultimate in modern precision an 


styling. The model’ illustrated is the magnificent 
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able, so that Mr. Bland might have given. Ee a tribu t 
~ skill that disposes of any ‘Ge that his petuality, 


7 ' ; real consideration of the facts and sree he has. 
so well documented. 
For history is not pointless. 


It may never 


- stop, but it does lead somewhere, it leads to 


the moment in which we live, a time in, which ~ 
- book illustration is rare outside certain special 
: fields. Mr. Bland is not interested in these. 
Mom fiction, drama and poetry, with a minor 
emphasis on children’s books, the only field “in 
which, today, there is any popular or widely _ 
‘effective imaginative book illustration. The illus- 
‘tration of technical books, by photography or 
line, does not come within his view. = 
a Ne Bland’s book ‘must, therefore, 
a approached as a limited history of its wabicets 


has attempted as much, and few have come off 
with as much success. One must go. to this 
author for his erudition, his industry, his catho- 
lic and impeccable taste, and the "remarkable 
gallery of illustrations he has gathered together 
—nearly four hundred of them, sixteen in 
colour. His book has been produced generously 
and handsomely, and it is a delight to handle. 
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_Pieasso: His Life ik Work. . 
By Roland Penrose. Gollancz. 25s. 


- In one of the many intimate glimpses of his — 
subject given to us by Mr. Penrose, we see 
_ Picasso presiding at a corrida organized in his 
honour in the main square of Vallauris, the 
smalt town in the south of France where 
“among vineyards, olive groves and terraces 
where lavender, jasmine and other sweet- 
scented plants are cultivated’ the artist spent ~ 
seven happy and productive years recovering 
from the stresses and discomforts of the Occu- 
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- conchision—rather a comic game in which the 
_ bull suffered no harm. ‘ But the intimacy among 

the spectators and the buffoonery of the per- 
_ formers made it memorable. So great was its 
success that it has now become a yearly event, 
at which Picasso presides over festivities like 
a chieftain surrounded by his tribe’. 

‘There are many other incidents in this bio- 


and an unsympathetic critic might insinuate 
that there is no better evidence of it than his 
_. painting. In the kaleidoscopic confusion of his» 
works, where does one discover the still centre, 
_ the consistent purpose? There are, of course; a 
- few points de repére, significant works that 
represent a moment of apocalyptic vision—‘ Les 
Demoiselles d’Avignon’ (1907), ‘The Three 
_ Dancers’ (1925), ‘ Guernica’ (1937), ‘ War and 
_ Peace’ (1952). No one can question the tragic 
seriousness of these works, and of the studies 
that led up to them or flowed from them. But. 
the fruits that spill from Picasso’s cornucopian 
Ss imagination are far too various, too discordant, 
too impish to be grouped in any coherent order. 
: - Their contradictions seemed designed to affirm 
only one fact: that art is a sustained effort to 
evade the cliché, to escape from habitual modes 
of perception, always to present the immediate 
image. 
-Picasso’s subjectivism makes him the most 
: ‘revolutionary artist the world has ever known, 
because hitherto, from paleolithic times, it has 
always been assumed that the function of the 
artist is not presentation, but re-presentation; 
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Within this limitation, however, no other book 


~ densely factual, 
abounds in significant anecdotes, in intimate 


is naive. He can show that he begins. where 


tradition ends—that there is no achievement of . 


the past which he could not rival if to rival the 
past were a task worthy of his talent. But his 
aim has been to live in the present, by which 
he has meant ‘something as real as the rude 
.evidence of his senses, the uncensored imagery 


of a mind alert at all levels of the sensibility. 


_ Such being the nature of the man, the course 
of his life, every action and event, become of 
: absorbing interest. Mr. Penrose goes a long way 
to Satisfy such an interest—his biography is 
yet coherent and vital. It 


revelations. Only one or two aspects of the man 
remain obscure—for example, what one might 
call his acquired culture. To what extent does 


_ he read, and what books have influenced him? 


There is evidence, even in the pictures them- 
selves, that Picasso knows something about such 


: subjects as mythology and psycho-analysis— 


mere hearsay. or learning? There are also roots 


in Spanish culture which have perhaps not been © 
“communism” re-’ 


adequately exposed. Picasso’s 
mains a vague and undefined attitude—one sus- 


- pects that it has little to do with Marxism, but 


pation. It was not a bull-fight carried to a bloody - 


graphy which reveal Picasso’s love of clowning, — 


_ not immediacy, but recollection. Picasso pays his ~ 


is rather the endemic anarchism of the Spanish 
_peasant and worker, which is also the innate 
attitude of the introspective artist. But these are 
minor deficiencies in a book that is full and 
fascinating, intimate and authoritative. It is 
- equipped with a pictorial index illustrating 
_nearly two hundred of the works referred to in 
the text. A chronological summary would have 
pons a useful addition, 


Charlecote and the Lucys 
By Alice Fairfax-Lucy. Oxford. 30s. 


Alas, a long genealogy, an ancient house, a 


few deeds, account books and portraits are not. 


sufficient materials for a family history, even if 
embellished with a literary style as full blown as 
the mock Tudor of Charlecote itself. < 

For centuries the Lucys were dim: they lived, 
they bred, they died; occasionally they repre- 
sented Warwickshire at Westminster and sat on 
the back benches. There is no record that they 
ever spoke. Occasionally they emerge from this 
dim obscurity in a sharp piece of litigation, 
typical of land-grabbing gentry. Living near to 
Stratford upon Avon, one of them got involved 
in the Shakespeare legend which in the early 
nineteenth century led many a ‘ romantick’— 
including Benjamin Haydon and Sir Walter 
Scott—to visit Charlecote. As century follows 
century these Lucys remain scarcely more than 
names in a pedigree, for they left hardly a record 
behind. What did linger on was destroyed in the 
disasters of nineteenth-century reconstruction 
and of recent flood. A dim procession of squires 
and their wives makes for dull reading: Mrs. 
Fairfax-Lucy does her best by inserting lumps 
of national history to pad out her story of house 
and family. At other times she lengthens her 
chapters with lamentations for times past. 

The waste places of this book echo with 
comforting clichés about the dignity of domestic 
service, or are interlarded with aspersions on 
the modern world. It is hard not to fling the 
book away in a splutter of rage. When temper 
passes, boredom follows as the pedigree of 
countless Lucys unfolds, yet in the end her book 


wins. The last third is admirable, the homilies 
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not, (the second category certainly will a 


instead we ie pad Sih two real human — 


beings. The personalities of the bachelor George — 


Lucy of the eighteenth century and of Mary 
Elizabeth, the wife of the nineteenth-century kb 
George Lucy, glow with life. Both were natural: 
writers, many garrulous letters of the former — 
survive and so does Mary Elizabeth’s volumin=. 
ous life story. With these materials Mrs. ‘Fairfax- 
Lucy is. completely successful: she uses them — 
skilfully and adroitly to bring alive two intricate 
human ‘personalities, both of whom deserve to — 


be Sout back from the dead rest Sn 
geraliga. Hopes ori Fears. Themes 
By Colin Clark. as 


Hollis and Carter. '308.22".; eae 


The author of this book works on a ate 
canvas, He approves of large families, States’ 
rights and the Catholic ‘Movement’. He dis- 
approves of a great many academic persons and 
most contemporary Australian political leaders, 
Dr. Evatt in particular, It will, therefore, be no 
surprise that his book is not an -impartial or 
dispassionate survey of the Australian scene ——3 
Mr. Clark is an economist of originality and 
considerable expository power. The main thesis. 
is that Australia’s perennial economic troubles. . 
are due fundamentally to the diversion of human 
resources from agriculture, which could produce 
the necessary exports, to manufacturing indus- 
try, which cannot. The resulting balance of pay- 
ments crises, formerly tackled by creating 
unemployment and. now by directly restricting 
imports, should be solved, he thinks, by export- ~ 
ing more agricultural commodities, especially — 
meat and dairy products, for which there will 
be expanding demand in ‘the poorer countries, 
in southern and eastern Europe and in Asia’, 
(Mr. Clark ignores that it is the growth of 
secondary industry that has enabled Australia to 
absorb so many immigrants since the war, and 
there is no evidence that they would have found ~ 
work on the land if the industries did_not exist.) 
_ Australia’s political problems Mr. Clark sees — 
as stemming from ‘a diseased over-development 


of the party system, which is now settling into 


an almost death-like rigidity ’; and he points out 
in a characteristic aside that Australia has in 
fact had longer than the United Kingdom to 
work out the practical implications of universal 
suffrage. His judgments, usually forcibly _ ex 
pressed, are based both on study and on fourteen 
years’ experience (1938-1952) as Economic : 
Adviser to, and holder of, other high posts 
under, the ‘Government of Queensland;. but he 
does not believe in giving the devil his due, and =i 
his account of the Labour Party’s recent troubles 
is certainly over-simplified. Doe 

The book is addressed both to those newly 


interested in Australia, for whom there is a 


capable geographical and _ historical summary, 
and to Australians who ‘ may nevertheless care 
to read it for the sake of joining in some of the 
controversial issues which it raises’, This results _ 
in some degree of uncertainty of aim; and the 
author’s first category of intended readers, who ? 
will not, from their own knowledge, be able to | 2 


_ discount his more prejudiced passages, will do | 


well to supplement their reading with other — 
books | on Australian problems, But they should 


ignore Mr. Clark, whose brisk. beep ee  , 
makes a him r no cera ¥ 
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Walt. Disney 


An Intimate Biography by his Daughter 
DIANE DISNEY MILLER 37/4‘ 


Pete Martin) 


For the first time—the story of the man whose 
name is synonymous with the animated cartoon, 
and whose genius in the film-world is undisputed. 
A story of triumph over poverty and bitter 
opposition. A book of never-failing interest for 
all ages, superbly illustrated with many rare and 
hitherto unpublished photographs. 21s. Od. net 


Bernard M. Baruch: 


My Own Story 
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The personal memoirs of the famous financier 
and statesman—trusted counsellor and intimate 
friend of Sir Winston Churchill and successive 
Presidents of the U.S.A. A frank statement of the 
principles which have guided his remarkable career 
and a fascinating insight into American affairs. 

Illustrated. 21s. Od. net 


Viscount Addison: 
LEADER OF THE LORDS 


R. J. MINNEY 


The biography of the man to whom fell the vitally 
important task of guiding the 1945-51 Labour 
Government’s reforming legislation through the 
House of Lords. A moving, revealing portrait— 
based on private as well as official sources—of a 
fine statesman and a valuable glimpse into recent 
political history. 

Illustrated. 25s. Od. net 


‘My Philosophy of Life 
Edited by Lord INMAN, P.C. 


What is the secret of personal happiness? In this 
unique, inspiring symposium, ten distinguished 
contributors—including Group Capt. Douglas 
Bader, Lord Birkett, Lord Gorell, Lady Reading, 
Sir Harold Nicolson, Sir Beverley Baxter and the 
Dean of St. Paul’s—discuss their answer to this 
question. 18s. Od. net 


From All Booksellers ODHAMS 


Does your wife see red? 


Every Ego or Id. must influence, to a greater or lesser degree, the behaviour 
pattern of mankind. So your book-habits, which you no doubt fondly 
believe are your own business, are not a purely domestic matter. if you 
throw your books around like confetti at a wedding, or if your wife has 
frequent crying fits after dusting your collected works, it’s time you faced 
the truth—that your book-habits may well start a revolution and bring 
1984 and Newspeak closer than is comfortable. 

Fortunately, there is always a solution. Minty have specialised for years 
in making “bookeases that house your books behind glass and keep them 
dust-free. They give your books an elegant, well-tailored home, and leave 
you more room to walk around in. They allow you to go on reading and 
buying—for Minty bookcases are sectional and may be started for as little 
as £9.2.0—on deferred terms if you prefer. ‘ 
Only at Minty showrooms can you see and buy Minty bookcases (and furni- 
ture); only by this direct selling from Minty to you can Minty offer you such 
fine furniture at such moderate prices. There are seven Minty showrooms 
each within reasonably easy reach of most people, but if for any reason you 
can’t call, Minty will be glad to send you a catalogue and particulars of post- 
ordering. Write to Dept. L3, Minty Ltd., 44-45 High Street, Oxford. 


MINTY 


the bookcases that grow on you 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
They Take Over 


THE FIRST PROGRAMME in the new series “ The 
Inheritors’ was conscientious, informative, and 
had 4 serious purpose. The place, West Africa; 
the idea, to see what is happening or likely to 
happen as the British pull out. The technique— 
this is Mr. Todd, the District Officer, and so on 
—reminded me at times. of those documentaries 
sometimes Shown in cinemas before the main 
feature and boldly labelled ‘interest’ films, which 
is rather like holding a pistol to the -viewer’s 
head. Our colonial record was examined; on the 
whole the verdict was favourable. And how apt 
seemed those lines of Virgil in the Aeneid, where 
he addresses our proconsular 
predecessors, the Romans: ‘ Let 
other nations be cultured, your 
job is to administrate’. The 
British abroad have been rather 
in that tradition: encouraging 
education but neglecting cul- 
ture, as one African sculptor, 
with experience of French as 
well as British attitudes, pointed 
out. 

A second programme (No- 
vember 11) rounded off this 
West African survey. It was 
livelier than the first, but there 
was a certain complacency, a 
falling over backwards -to be 
fair. The familiar pairs of 
opposites were all there: 
oculists and witch-doctors, ho’- 
pitals and ju-ju, department 
stores and bazaars, cities and 
shanty-slums, -jive and - tribal 
dancing. Aidan Crawley, who 
is in charge of the whole series 
—five more countries are being 
investigated—kept asking the 
same question: ‘If you still 
need outside help are you really 
ready for independence? ’—and 


Raymond Baxter with models of the three Russian sputniks in ‘ Break- 


through’ on November 12 


kept getting the same answer: 
“Independence: is a matter of 
political sovereignty not 
economic or technical  self- 
sufficiency ’. 

The most interesting point, I 
thought, was the ambiguity 
whereby we have encouraged 
feudal ~autocracy under native 
chiefs, and, at the same _ time, 
set’ up the  anti-autocratic 
machinery of democracy: parlia- 
ments complete with Speakers 
and maces, civil servants com- 
plete with offices and cars. There 
was one rather touching little 
scene in: a college where we are 
training Africans in the art of 


‘The Inheritors—II ’ 


administration, They were 
practising debating. Full of 
life, one man sprang up to 
disagree. ‘ The correct pro- 
cedure there’, droned the 
instructor, ‘is to refer him 
to standing orders’. Obedi- 
ently, the ‘ chairman’ rose; 
the interrupter was duly 
referred; and another pair 
of opposites—rules of de- 
bate and. hereditary chiefs 
—was filed. No wonder 
some of those Mr. Crawley 
interviewed: were looking 
rather puzzled. 

Rockets and satellites 
cropped up once again in 
‘ Breakthrough ” which, 
running for an hour, in- 


on November 11, a 

documentary programme about West Africa: 

the ‘orchestra’ which accompanied a local 
witch-doctor’s ‘ cure’ of a sick child 


“A Question of . Colour’ in 

‘Second Inquiry’ on November 

14: Robert Reid interviewing a 

coloured member of a bus crew 
in Birmingham 


evitably repeated things heard 
and seen before, some of them 
recently; but the drama of an. 
actual launching, from the 
‘count-down’ (a new term for 
a new era) to the majestic 
ascent, is one of the great visual | 
images of our time. I don’t 
know whether it was the sight 
of Raymond Baxter delivering 
his final homily against a back- 
drop of stars: but this pro- 
gramme took me back to Wells’s 
film ‘ Things to Come’. A man 
and a woman took off in Wells’s 
rocket; we have not, caught 
him up yet, but :we soon will, 
though Professor Hoyle believes 
human beings will make poor 
substitutes for scientific instru- 
ments. Meanwhile they are test- 
ing human resistance to zero 
gravity. The body can perhaps 
take it, but can the mind? We 
saw one horrifying experiment 
in which a man was suspended 
for several hours under water; 
motionless, blind, unable to 
hear or feel. His mind lost all 
contact with reality and he tried 
to tear off his mask and had to be rescued. 
Pascal (‘le silence éternel de ces espaces infinis 
m effraie’) may yet prove a truer prophet than 
Wells. 

People who behave badly reach the headlines 
more often than people who behave well. 
Notting Hill or Little Rock are better known 
than all the places where the ‘ colour problem” 
is being solved: slowly, perhaps, but peacefully. 
I myself live in a district where there is a colour 
colony; but we have no incidents, So I wel- 
comed Robert Reid’s ‘Second Inquiry’ for its 
sober, cautiously optimistic picture of a city— 
Birmingham—where integration is taking its 
course, Where four years ago there was wide- 
spread prejudice, now the strongest phrase was 
‘colour consciousness’, used by a clergyman, 
who felt it was decreasing, and a landlady, who 
said she no longer had it, though she used. to. 
Socially, integration seems more a matter of 
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i accident, of individual successes, than of planned 
' policy; West Africans, like us, are shy and do 
not take to forcible mixing. But the main: 
problems are housing and work: the trade re- 


cession may create difficulties. 

In a programme like this, intended to reflect 
the opinion of a very large city, only a few 
voices can of course be heard: to what extent 
are they representative?, That is where pcople 
like trade union leaders, or Mr. Gibbs, the city’s 
liaison officer, come in to correct off-the-cuff 


“individual views from greater experience and 


authority. 

It was hard to see the point of ‘ The Innocent 
Eye’ (‘ Monitor’, November 9), a sentimental 
and arty ‘study’ of children which Huw 
Wheldon introduced with raptures of self- 
parodying incoherence. By an unfortunate (or 
fortunate) accident, it was followed by an ex- 
cerpt from one of the great childhood films, 


‘Louisiana Story’, to illustrate some charming 
reminiscences of Robert Flaherty given by his 


widow. 
K. W. GRANSDEN 


DRAMA 
The Unheroic 


IT 1S GOOD NEWS that Willis Hall is to con- 
tribute a series to Television Theatre; he can 
give freshness to a well-rubbed situation. In the 
case of ‘ Air Mail from Cyprus’ (November 11) 
he used the familiar theme of a mother’s illusion 
about her son, In this case she thinks him to be 
a fine soldier heroically engaged. As a- matter 
of fact he is dissolute and criminal. It was pru- 
dent to associate this story with the violence in 
Cyprus; such topicality may help to attach the 
casual viewer to an essentially tragic story from 
which he might otherwise shy away. Mr. Hall 
has shown before that he can give dramatic 
point to seemingly trite and untheatrical con- 
versation. This is especially true of his 
youngsters, who meet their dilemmas and diffi- 
culties with tentative words and smothered feel- 
ings which have their own half-muted eloquence. 
He knows that an outburst will be all the more 
effectively explosive after such a show of 
taciturnity. ; 

The direction. from the Birmingham studio 
by Peter Dews brought out the quality of the 
writing; Mr. Dews was most happy in his cast- 
ing. Hermione Baddeley drove memorably into 
the heart of a maternal loyalty which had so 
sadly flimsy a foundation. As the fireside 
dreamer mixing cosy memories, pitiful self- 
deceptions, and nice cups of tea, she 
was, without any pressing for effect, a 
figure of folly who stirred all one’s com- 
passion.. A young fellow-soldier of the 
bogus paragon, who had to break the 
ugly truth to the latter’s sister and later 
broke it to his mother, was presented 
with a fine fidelity to the hesitant talk 
of a quiet fellow by Brian Smith, while 
Doreen Aris was no less veracious in the 
various moods of the girl’s affection and 
resentment. 

This story pinned to a present war 
was preceded by Charlie Drake fan- 
tastically at large in another _ battle- 
array. ‘ The Patriotic Singer’, which was 
the first of a Drake series, showed 
Charlie snatched from music-hall to 
military life and finally becoming a re- 
luctant campaigner against Rommel. The 
text, by Dave Freeman and Charlie 
Drake himself, had plenty of those plain- 
tive lines which the little man with the 
puckered face can ‘so meltingly deliver 
when he is cast as an innocent abroad. 
There were the usual physical catas- 
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opportunities for the 
Drakish wistfulness and 


bewilderment. It made a 
promising start. 
Sunday night began 


richly with the interven- 
tions of Peter Ustinov in 
the Steve Allen Show. One 
might imagine that the 
beard with which Ustinov 
is now valanced would be 
a bar-to versatility. But 
here’ he was establishing a 
variety of parts with voice 
and movement alone. His 
types of political candidate, 
English and American, 
were an electoral triumph. 
It is high time that our 
stage reclaimed him from 
America: it is also high 
credit to Steve Allen that 
Ustinov so 
effectively and gave to a 
comedy routine the benefit 
of his brilliant impersona- 
tions. 

Next came David Magarshack’s translation of 
Maxim Gorky’s ‘The Lower Depths ’—and, 
having come, how long it stayed! Michael 
Elliott's production: had some fine contrivance 
of photography with the cameras roving effec- 
tively. When there was any action there were 
convincing bustle and authentic fury. But the 
timing was disastrous. The allotted period was 
an hour and three-quarters and that was half 
an. hour too. long, for this turgid conversation 
piece of Moscow tramps and failures has no 
shape and rambles on with wearisome repeti- 
tions; it cries out to be cut. On top of that, the 
production overran its schedule by another 
fifteen minutes, by which time my eyes ached 
with watching and my chin with yawning. 

Had the piece been drastically trimmed the 
merits of the performance could have been 
appreciated. Beyond the call to human kindness 
Gorky had no particular message except that 
“Liberty’s a glorious feast’, a statement per- 
missible, it seems, in the Tsarist Russia of 1900 
but unlikely to be welcome now, This doctrine 
has been more concisely and cogently stated 
amid “similar surroundings in ‘The Jolly 
Beggars’ by Robert Burns, which was not long 
ago made the matter of a television feature in 
Scotland. 

Until some brawling and murder started, 
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Scene from Maxim Gorky’s ‘The Lower Depths’ on November 16, 
with John Southworth (i 


Luka, a pilgrim 


eft) as the actor and Wilfrid Lawson as 


Hermione Baddeley (standing) as Mrs. Sarah Hodgson and Doreen Aris 
as Mary Hodgson in ‘ Air Mail from Cyprus’ on November 11 


which was a very long time, the lay-abouts in 
a Moscow doss-house had chattered and cursed. 
There were a dozen or more different types, well 
distinguished in make-up and _ performance. 
What was common to nearly all was loquacity. 
Into their company came Luka, a pilgrim, who 
summoned his listeners to the gentler virtues 
with an equal inability to stop talking. Wilfrid 
Lawson delivered the man’s estimable sentiments 
in a lilting high-pitched voice that made this 
somewhat platitudinous preacher more of an 
irritant than he-need have been. Luka’s minis- 
trations had little effect. Assault and battery 
flourished the more and at last there was a 
liquorish debauch with a surprising amplitude 
of bottles for a company that was always down 
to its last kopek. 

The best of the acting came from Leo 
McKern as a brutish doss-house landlord, 
Miriam Karlin as his shrewish and unfaithful 
wife, John Southworth as an alcoholic actor in 
ruins, Esmond Knight as a grumpy malefactor, 
Diane Aubrey as a girl who had the roughest 
time when times were rough indeed, and, above 
all, Alan Webb as a shaggy theorist with much 
to say of the joy of life without money, care, 
or duties. Since his main contribution came at 
the far end, many viewers may have missed it 
by switching off in fatigue. His performance 
was my compensation for being so long 
tied to the stage. 

Ivor BRowN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA . 
Untheatrical Successes 


LANGLAND’S ‘ Piers Plowman’ has never 
been one of those works which I would 
choose to take with me to a desert island. 
Mr. John Reeves’s adaptation of it, 
entitled ‘The Vision of William’, has 
revised my opinion of it and I would 
now consider placing it on my second 
short list for marooned reading, Lang- 
land’s. polemic, which had always seemed 
tedious and dusty on the printed page, 
was sharpened by Mr. Reeves and argued 
by urgent contemporary voices, Mr. 
Douglas Cleverdon, who produced, suc-~ 
ceeded in realizing the dramatic potential 
in Mr.. Reeves’s adaptation, and the 
vision of William Langland was made 
pristine once more. 
Productions like 


‘The Vision of 


the artistry of the presentation jumps the aca- 


a new vision, This dramatization not only con- 
tained remarkably fine scenes like the one be- - 
tween Piers and his fellow peasants. It brought 
~~ home the importance of Langland as an influ- 
ence upon our social and political as_ well as 
religious thought. I had forgotten, until . Mr. 


attacked indulgences and false priests. Through 
Piers, made flesh and blood by Mr. Norman 

SEN Shelley, he called for social reform based upon 
_ Christian ethics. While- castigating the - idle 


x 


“merchants to build schools. and _ hospitals. 
his view of the attitude that ought to be adopted 


-. towards the lunatic and feeble-minded he ex- 
“a "pressed an opinion which remained a revolu- 
. ae tionary idea until nearly a hundred years ago. 
_-_,__ Langland’s_ importance, which had been a 
x : “ bore to me as a schoolboy, was finally brought 


home in this production. It is one of the peculi- — 
_—_ arities of the broadcasting medium that such 
_--___ dramatizations succeed when they would prob- 
oF ly fail in the theatre. 

A theatrical failure would, for example, attend 
a stage performance of ‘Moderato Cantabile’ 
by Mille. Marguerite Duras or ‘Dark is a 
Long Way’ by Mr. David Scott Blackhall. ‘Mile. 


much of the narration is written as if it is seen 
% through the eyes of the characters. The story 
. involves the wife of a foundry director and a 
young workman who are at first fascinated by 


a common interest in the squalid shooting of a 
ae woman by her lover in a café. This fascination 
+S drives them into love. After scenes which con- 
S trasted her wealth with his poverty and which 
recalled de Maupassant, the couple come to an 
understanding of the woman’s death, At the 


moment of surrender which ends the story the 


_ «young wife sees that she too is dead in love. | 

2. Mrs. Barbara Bray maintained Mlle. Duras’s 
oes “marrative scheme but she surprised me by. using 
a second string of actors to speak the narrative 
~ passages. Though the use of filters or distort 
mechanisms might have detracted from the 


would have sitnplified production problems. The 
workman, the young wife and her husband could 
have done their own ‘ thinks’ without harming 
- what was a fine piece of radio production. — 
_ Mr. Blackhall’s ‘Dark is a Long Way’ 
-_-_was a curious but very moving work which re- 
__ vealed the spiritual battle in the mind of a young 
_ poet faced with blindness. Mr. Hugh Burden’s 
_ performance as the poet was so convincing that 
_ it seemed as if he was speaking his lines with 
his eyes bandaged. The dark space of the hos- 
_ pital ward became almost a solid creation under 
_ Mr. David Thomson’s direction. Mr. Blackhall’s 
_ poetry, which fought from self-pity to an un- 
sentimental acceptance, contained some powerful 
_- and sometimes terrifying images. The peculiarly 
‘private nature of what must surely have been 
a personal experience no doubt limited Mr. 
_-_ Blackhall and forced him to repeat some of the 
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hope that he and Mr. Thomson will find similar 
__ success with further scripts but I fear rather 


_- _ of those solitary comets. 
The Burning-Ground’, by © "Miss Angela 
i Sie Petter, was given a treatment which should be 
ny reserved for stories or situations which are 
' wholly familiar to the listener, It started with 
3 effects which suggested mammoths having tooth- 
ache in a tunnel. The legend of the king who 
successfully answers the riddles of a necro- 
-mancer on Shiva’s burning-ground may be 
familiar in the East. It is not familiar here, and 


rl. a) ee 


—- William’ ted academic audiences as their eager 
eee” DLE there are occasions, and this was one, when 


demic hurdle to give the lay listener in the field 


Reeves reminded me, that the reformer not only 


_ fees to act in it. 
worker in his Christian state, he called upon ne 
Ihe 


- Duras’s novel presented great difficulties because - 


‘rhythm of the nebulae. 
side, so hackneyed a figure as Galileo emergzd ° 


realist intent, I should have thought that they — 


lines with which he began. It would be nice to. 


sadly that ‘Dark is, a Long Dig was one 


y eee groan ly added 1 the Pet fasion: 
sion which sets out the prerequisites for a revival 
of the theatre outside London ought to have 
heard ‘ Save the Standard’ by Mr. Victor Lucas. 
An actress, some local bodies, and councillors 
debated - the future of the ‘ Standard’, a theatre 


which had been sold to a soap manufacturer : 


for demolition. Through his voices, Mr, Lucas 
pointed out that a local theatre needs business 
patronage (Langland . again?) and not Arts 
Council grants, He also made the rare sugges- 
tion that such a theatre will thrive only when 
West End actors and actresses sacrifice London 


° t 
_IAN RODGER 


- 


‘THE SPOKEN WORD | 


Stars and Stripes 


IT WAS WITH QUALMS, I confess, that I read 
the title of the series of Reith Lectures for 
1958: 


the expert manipulating data we were in no’ 


“position to question, in order to produce some 


cosmic theory that none of us could credit? 
With the first instalment most of these doubts, 


for me at any rate, were: done away with. 


Inevitably Professor Lovell had to begin by 
clearing the ground and preparing the way. He 
was handling material with which’ most of us 
are familiar, or thought we were. But the build- 
ing up and interrelating of his facts already 
began to create a new picture: we were given 
some real notion of‘ something as vast as the 
On the historical 


in a new light: not quite the martyr we sup- 
posed, and a scientist who left his position open 
to attack from his not so very stupid enemies. 

A firm balance was kept betwéen subject and. 
object, discovery and discoverer; in fact this was 
the most unexpected and reassuring feature of a 
talk that proved singularly easy to listen to. 
Quite apart from the material itself, one could 
admire it as a model of exposition and delivery. 
And, best of all, there was no hint or trace, no 
horn, hoof—not even the wing-tip—of a Hippo- 
griff. This beginning was enough to show how 
little danger there is of Professor Lovell riding 
off into space and leaving us exactly where we 
were, 

With ‘ People Today’ (Monday, Home) we 
were moved to a much more limited, footlit 


_ firmament—music-hall—and the focus was on 


one bright particular star: Tommy Steele. No 
attempt at detachment here: on the contrary, no 
programme could have been more ecstatically 
committed to its subject. Everyone who took part 
in it was ‘ going big’ for Tommy: agents, pro- 
moters, managers, secretaries leaned in, so to 
speak, over the shoulder of their idol, to tell us 


how happy they were. ‘ Working with Tommy: 


the only way to describe it is fun’. ‘I knew 
the minute I heard him. This was it: absolutely — 
fabulous magic’. Clearly, we were all in on a 
good thing. 


The idol himself—that lyre-bashing, Rncosey? 


kicking Orpheus of the teen-age ‘maenads—made 
a great go at sincerity. ‘ Sinceridy’ he called it. 
The whole piece might have been an ad. for this 
essential commodity, ‘What I owe to sin- 
ceridy One pictured a big plateful of it 
every. day for: breakfast, liberally sprinkled with 
the Vitamin B of show sense. Obviously, Mr. 


Steele lives on nothing else. And as far as the — 
incredible songs were concerned, it no doubt — 


helped to make up in vitality what they seemed 
to me to lack in character or sense. 


The oddest thing about the programme was 
its frequent invocation to that brilliant ghost— 


of the music-halls, Marie Lloyd. Marie was 


Those who yearn for a current affairs discus- 


. “The Individual and the Universe’. 
Wouldn’t this be a—not unprecedented—case of 


follow at ‘ale We ‘heard Hosein only 
other week, and they sounded fully in character. 
- with their local genius, Whereas Mr. Steele’s. 
accent is so flattened . out, it might almost as 
easily come from the Bronx as from Bermondsey. 
Songs apart, this was one of those rewarding 
items that reveal so much more than they intend. 
With this month’s ‘ Talking of Theatre’ we 
transferred. to ‘Broadway. Distance, and brevity, 
may have lent enchantment, but Charles" 
Marowitz’s talk on the off-Broadway theatre 
carried « ‘great conviction. His account of theatre-_ 
groups run on a shoe-string, ‘and operating in- 
basements and the like, left me ‘with the feeling 
that London (with its earnest, Sunday-school | 
avant-garde of one and a half: ‘theatre. societies, . 
and its cellars prolific in nothing but night- 
clubs) lags as sadly behind New. York in this 
respect as it does behind Paris; or Hamburg, 
perhaps, or Verona. It might help matters.a little 
if this particular series, one of the best in Net- 
work Three, were given rather pets than one’ 
~ half-hour’ per month, $ 
Anew series, ‘In Our Time’, Seat on. 
Tuesday with a programme devoted to Armistice. 
Day, 1918. If this proved a doubtful start, I 
think the nature of the subject was at least partly 
to blame. It may have had a different ring for - 
those who can remember. But I suspect 1918 
and 1945 had one thing in common : a tre- 
/mendous sag of release from tension, a hyp20- 
tized sense of unreality—and the unreaiity still” 
Ge ae somehow in retrospect. 
Davin Pau 


MUSIC Ee , eae ae 
ane Displaced Persons 
THE TRAGEDY of the wholesale removal of popu- 
lations from their established homes is no new 
one, though it has become more conspicuous 

-during the past two decades. The danger 

of taking as a subject for a work of art such a 

topical theme, which is bound to arouse sym-— 

_ pathy in all decent-minded people, is that the 

artist will not be able to transmute the raw 

material of reality into the ‘more abiding sub- 
stance of art. We can see what happens if this 
transmutation does not take place, in Menotti’s 

The Consul, a “slice of life’ served up with an 

absolute minimum of worth-while music. 
Lodovico Rocca, whose Monte Ivnér, 

broadcast last week,. proved to be one of the 
B.B.C. ‘Opera Department’s best ‘discoveries — 
among unfamiliar: works, does not fall into that 
error. The action, which might have taken place 
in some village of the Sid Tirol sub consule 
~ Mussolini, is removed to some vaguely specified 
locality.in Asian Russia in the last century. 

Even so, performances of the opera were stopped © 

by the Italian authorities soon after its produc- 

tion in 1939. It cut too near the boners Sige = 
As a music-drama Monte Ivnor is a first-rate 

piece of work. It is about real people, in whose 

actions one can believe, and not about the card- 

+ board figures of Puccinian melodrama. Musically 

Rocca owes a good deal to Puccini. His melody 2 

in “passionate scenes tends to rise and fall in 

an arc, the descent being given urgency by the 
introduction of a triplet. It is a type" that derives” 
through Puccini from Verdi, and in this respect 

- Rocca cannot be called an original or even a 

very. distinguished creator of vocal melody. — 
Structurally his opera has a- continuity 

a Scie perhaps, from Mussorgsky, thou 
lere are precedents nearer home in Puccin?’ 

Girl of the Golden West which (whatever 

gross faults) is more completely durchkom- 

poniert than his earlier operas, and in the operas 

of Pizzetti. put, the piesa i 
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Swirl it gently, 
sip it slowly... 


is everything 


should be. , 


Now we feel 
more like our 
old selves! 


With the easing of the credit squeeze, 
the National Provincial Bank ° 

is once again able to meet generously 
the borrowing needs of all customers 
—old and new. Anyone who seeks to 
borrow secured or unsecured for private 
or business purposes is assured of 
sympathetic consideration by the 
Managers of the National Provincial 
Bank’s 1,500 Branches. And it is worth 
remembering that our banking rates 
are a good deal lower than is usual 

for special schemes, 


National Provincial 
for friendly service | 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 


COGNAC BISQUIT 


a fine brandy 


JARNAG COGNAC 


Broadland Cameos No. 4 


Safeguard your interest 


NORWICH BUILDING SOCIETY PAYS 


33/, ON PAID UP SHARES 


AS THE SOCIETY PAYS THE INCOME TAX THIS 
EQUALS £6-1-9% AT THE STANDARD RATE«OF TAX 


NORWICh 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
ST. ANDREW’S HOUSE, NORWICH 


MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 
TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £11,000,000 
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Sampler LP records free 
To readers of THE LISTENER 


IFE moves so fast today that the simple matter of choosing a gramo- 
phone record becomes a major problem. But now a brilliant new 
idea allows you to listen to excerpts from a balanced programme 

of classical recordings in the comfort of your own home—before you 
buy. Making use of the latest technical advances, The Record Society 
has produced an intriguing free sampler disc: you can bend it or fold 
it, but it will still play—and the quality is remarkable. 

In case you have not already heard of The Record Society, it is an 
organisation which helps you build a record library by offering a care- 
fully selected programme of recordings of the music of all countries and 
all periods—Brahms’ Fourth Symphony to the Khatchaturian Violin 
Concerto, Haydn’s Lord Nelson Mass to the Songs of Andalusia. 

And the Society has a number of otherwise unrecorded works on its 
list. Have you ever listened to Purcell’s The Indian Queen, one of his 
finest works? Or Stravinsky's Symphony in Three Movements? Or 
Schubert’s enchanting Valses Sentimentales? None of these is on general 
sale in this country, but all are available to Record Society members. 

One of the most attractive features of The Record Society is that it 
manages to be highly competitive in price, without in any way becoming 
involved in the bargain-basement business. Its issues cost appreciably 
less than the average for comparable recordings elsewhere, but this is 
at no sacrifice of quality—for the Society has at its disposal a team of 
technicians second to none, and makes use of the most advanced 
recording methods. ; 

For Sal Cony of the free Please send me, without obligation, a copy of 
sampler disc, fill in the coupon your free sampler disc. I enclose 6d. in stamps. 
and send it with 6d. in stamps 14 
(to cover postage and pack- 
ing) to The Membership NAMB ...s..csecsssecssesssessessntesesnnessnssevessncenns 
Secretary, The Record Society, 
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~ chorus, the ordinary citizens of the manited. 
village, but also in certain of the melodies, 
~ notably that of Kirlatos’s lament for his son. 
This intensely moving scene has the bare sim-— 
Plicity of the Idiot’s song in Boris. re 
There were no famous names in the cast; ‘the 
only singer I can remember having heard was 
_ Miriam Pirazzini, an admirable contralto who 
gave a beautiful performance in the part of 
an old woman. If there were no outstanding ~ 
voices, all the singing was both musicianly and~ 
dramatic. Anselmo Colzani as Kirlatos, the 
leader of the forlorn hope, sang his music with 
authority and with deep feeling, so that we 
could believe in his powers of leadership and 
in the depth of his suffering. As Edali, the 
woman who loves him and is rejected by -the © 
lonely man, ‘Leyla Gencer gave just the right ~ 
touch of visionary faith to her performance. It is 
-. one of the virtues of the opera that its end is as 
“honest as the rest. When the people who have 


‘Completing Unfinished Schubert . e ae 


HAROLD TRUSCOTTIS® 2 pee 


Sa -T is one of the curiosities of musical his- 


“has always been known as the Unfinished 
is, in all probability, not unfinished at all. 
However one attempts its completion one is 
constantly brought up against the fact that the 
thought of the work is already complete; and I 
have no doubt that it was because Schubert 
himself found this same stumbling-block that 
he desisted, after sketching a good. deal of an 
excellent scherzo which, however, has exactly 
nothing to add to the first two movements. 
Many, indeed most, of the really incomplete 
works, the majority of which are for piano, 
offer boundless opportunities for testing the 
depth to which one has penetrated into Schu- 
bert’s mind, and this is a thrilling voyage of 
‘discovery—indeed, one of the two reasons which 


some of them. Much depends on the spirit in 


unfinished sonata movements go to a point at 
which Schubert may have been about to begin 
his recapitulation; seldom is the case clear-cut, 
even where it appears to be. But, even if it is, it 
is not,enough to copy out the music of the 
‘exposition in the appropriate keys, for it is just 
in deciding which are the appropriate keys 
_ that one’s first major problem confronts one. 
Schubert’s appropriate keys at this point 
in the movement, even as early as 1817, 
are~ seldom as straightforward as in most 
of Beethoven, for instance, and a decision in- 
- volves the closest study of the tonality, in every 


and a testing of all possible reactions. So far as 
possible, in short, one must think- with Schu- 
-bert’s mind, and ‘forget anything of one’s own 
possible inclinations were one to be writing this 


music on one’s own account. What one does. 


“a must be thoroughly Schubertian. 
el Sometimes a completed work of rialic same 
period will help one, but usually there is no 
guide in what Schubert has actually done. The 
whole thought of the extant part must be so 
assimilated that its completion carries one on of 
_ its own momentum. Often the right process 
will be something Schubert never used at all: 
* the only test is, does it complete the thought of 
the work and is it Schubertian, in keeping with 
_ his methods at the time of its composition, even 
though he did not actually use it? For, even in 


tory that the one work of Schubert which _ 


prompted me to undertake the completion of - 


which the task is approached. A number of these 


aspect, of the exposition and the development - 


“turne against 
~ behind and is killed, but Edali,. on. ses 
_ Mot stay with him to share his fate in. the con- 
~ ventional love-and-death duet. © ; 
__. The performance, recorded in Italy under the 
direction of Armando La Rosa Parodi, seemed 
excellent. More use might, perhaps, have been 
-made of radio-technique, as was done+in Louis 
de Meester’s' Tentation de Saint-Antoine, to 
bring out clearly the frequent passages of dia-— 
logue set against a choral background. The 
chorus, by the way, often resorts to speaking 
and shouting without regard to the music—this 


surely an abdication of his responsibilities by the 


composer who should create the impression of 
*hubbub by musical means. 

-* On the following evening the Philharmonia - 
‘Orchestra ‘played Beethoven under Eduard van. 
Beinum who gave a pawky reading of the 
Second Symphony and a somewhat erratic one 
of the Seventh in which only the intl pe 


By 


Bove : Ps rhraatoe Schubert's ‘unfica piano works a rbted by Harold Truscott, will be cee ea at 9.10 p.m. on Monday, 


‘1817, his methods change radically from wore 
to. work, not, as later, because he was assured 
and was writing masterpiece after masterpiece, 
each from a different viewpoint, but because he 
was technically experimenting—in 1817 especi-_ 
ally for the piano. So that the most Schubertian 
solution to one of these torsos may very well be 
something he never used at all. There is no way 
round the problem but to soak oneself as 
thoroughly as possible in Schubert’s ways of 
thinking, in his personal musical reactions, and . 
then equally absorb the particular case until one 
can see it with his eyes and’ hear it with his 
ears. 3 

However the purist may object, there are frag- 
ments where a proper completion depends on 


the invention of new music, and a throughgoing — 


Schubertian will not turn tail-and run. The 
Allegretto in C minor, c. 1827, is such a case. 
The extant portion contains a short group of 
themes in C minor, with its own little coda, 
and a second theme in C major of which Schu- 
bert wrote only two strains. He left the theme, 
and the movement, suspended at a cadence on 


“A minor. Here, invention is forced upon one— ~ 


one has first to complete Schubert’s incomplete 
tune. There is a certain family rhythmical like- 
ness between the C major tune and part of the 
C minor group, and I have allowed the comple- 
.tion of the tune to spread into a movement 
based on parts of each, with a slightly gyaried 
recapitulation of Schubert’s C minor group. 
Out of this grows a coda to the whole which 
has a completely new tune; but it did grow, for 
me, inevitably, as a consequence of Schubert’s 
part of this piece. 

The F minor Sonata, composed in 1818, is a 
splendid work which, its incomplete first move- 
ment apart, has been accorded its full stature 
only in recent years by the restoring to it of ‘its 
rightful slow movement; this had previously 
been attached, presumably by Diabelli, who pub-- 
lished it, in a truncated form and transposed to 


another key, as an introduction to a rondo also ~ 


here existing outside its proper surroundings. 
In its proper form, the adagio has a depth and 
serenity of which the torn and bleeding intro- 
duction has no chance to show anything but the 
merest trace, and of how much this depth is 
due to the beautifully balanced shape of the 
original the introduction can show nothing at 
all. The scherzo of the F minor Sonata has 
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_ short 


completions : some of Schubert’s finest music ‘is 
- too ernns, to > play them as they 


On : 
BB. Cc. Symphony Orchestra’s concert in the 
Royal Festival Hall, and gave excellent per- 
formances of an old-fashioned arrangement by 
Alfred Cortét of Couperin’s Concert dans | 
Goiit T hédtral, and the Second Suite from Ravel 
‘Daphnis and Chloe. He also directed, if I may 
judge~ from his recording of it, a poetical, if 
rather lightweight, performance of Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony. But that we were not per- 
mitted to hear in this Tegion, which preferred to 
“go to Coventry for a ‘ Light Programme’ enter- 


- tainment. It could be heatd in the Third on 


Saturday, but on that evening” I was listening to 


Elisabeth Lindermeier in Handel’s Samson, 


which was preferable to the pastiches by Werner 

Egk she chose to sing—very prettily she did it 

at her concert début. i 
<2 ~ DyNELEY Hussey 


he 


November 24, and the unfinished C major Sonata at 8.35 the following | evening (both Third) : Ske 


“equals but no superiors in Schubert’s work, and 
~is a touchstone of the ultimate depth and 


breadth and of the inherent truth and beauty of 
his work, exactly as are the minuets of the E flat 
Sonata, Op. 122, the Unfinished Piano Sonata 
in C of 1825, and ‘the C minor Sonata of 1828. 
The first movement was “left unfinished, pre- 
sumably at the end of the development: The 


~work has been called Schubert’s Appassionata 


Sonata and, although such comparisons should 
not be pushed too far, there is reason enough 
in this one to justify it. It was the feeling that 
some such mood or atmosphere required to work 


itself out, and at some length, that prompted 


the large and stormy coda with which I ended 
my own completion of this movement. 

The Wanderer Fantasy is a superb masterpiece 
to which all sorts of ‘consequences have been 
attributed, most of them, I believe, erroneously. 
But Schubert had begun, in 1818, another work 
in the same key, similar but not the same. In 
the Wanderer Fantasy the prime issues are, first, 


_that although it begins as though it is going 
- to—be a sonata, with all the necessary fine 


momentum, it does not continue as one, but 
makes a new, isolated and perfectly valid art- 
form; and, second, its movements are ‘based, not 
on the same theme, as is usually stated, but 
on the same rhythm. ‘The earlier work, how- 
ever, does utilize the same theme for ‘each ‘of 
the three extant sections or movements, plus a 
unifying diminished seventh which opens the 
work and links the movements; although its 
extant Portion does not show a stylized sonata 


structure, it does express indubitably the psycho- 


logical shape and emotional balance of a sonata, 
albeit unfinished. There is an opening adagio, 
followed by a grotesque march, with a trio cut 
and. running, unexpectedly into an 
andantino in B minor; this is taken roughly 
half-way and left at the peak of a climax. I have 
completed this movement and added a fourth, 
which it obviously needs, not as independent 
reaction but as a large coda to the whole, doing 


‘what Schubert nearly always does in such 


cases, 

bringing on as the crowning efféct of the whole 
structure the virtuosic brilliance which is kept 
in abeyance in the body of the work. 
Lastly, my second reason for attempting these 


buried - in these fragments and it is 


By HAROLD 


p Saturday, on Network Three, a panel of 

dge experts answers questions sent in by 

zers. Harold Franklin and Terence Reese 

here with some questions better suited 

to a written answer. 

Question 1 

: n Mrs. S. W. Thomas, Fullers Hay, Bur- 
Tington, Somerset) 

Bt aoe all your right hand opponent opens 

¢ Club and you hold: 

Baaxs: ¥K752:0Q:%Q10743 

- What should you bid? 


& 


inswer by Terence Reese 


No Trump, and Double. The point of a trap 
pass, made in the hope that opponents will bid 
too high, i: blunted by the fact that the suit is 
Clubs and very likely a short suit which will not 
be rebid. The objection to One No Trump is 
twofold: there is a weakness in Diamonds, and 
the fact that there is support for both majors 
‘is suppressed. Best, therefore, is a straight- 
forward Double. ‘le partner responds One 
Diamond you will do best to pass; if he bids 
Two Diamonds you can bid Two No Trumps. 
‘ 


Question 2 
(also from Mrs. Thomas) 
At love all the bidding goes: 


SOUTH WEST NORTH _ EAST - 
1H No 1S No 
? 


_ There are three possibilities: No Bid, One’ 


FRANKLIN 


"What should South bid, holding 
£10: ¥AKJ94: KJ 10: #AQ73 


Answer by Harold Franklin 


The ‘rubber bridge” call of Two No 
Trumps appeals to me here. It is true that you 


‘have a singleton of your partner’s suit, but there 


is compensation in the fact that your hand is 
in the-upper ranges for a Two No Trump rebid. 


Two Clubs would be too much of an underbid, 


and Three Clubs, forcing to game, would be 
illogical after partner had made a response that 
did little to improve your hand. In suggesting 
Two No Trumps I recall Terence Reese’s 
‘maxim: ‘ Make the bid that reflects the charac- 
ter of your hand’, 


Question 3 
(from Mr. C. A. Higgins, Forest Road, East 
Horsley, Surrey) 


At game all the bidding goes: 


xe, SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
~ 2NT 3C No No 
Dble No ? 
What should North bid, holding 
4109865: %7108753:@462:&2 


“Answer by Terence Reese 
By definition, this is a penalty double, and 


' North has no reason to mistrust his partner’s 


ability to take five tricks. For North to do any- 
thing other than pass would be what I call back- 


and TERENCE REESE 


seat driving—meaning that the decision is being 
wrongly taken by the player not in a position 
to judge. 


Question 4 


(from Mr. E. A. Mearns, St. Coman’s Tower, 
Loch Awe, Argyllshire) 


In rubber bridge, at game all, the bidding 


goes: 
SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
1S No 2D 2H 
25 4H ? 
What should North bid, holding 
&1064:9072:@KQ753:hAJ2 


Answer by Harold Franklin 


North has a clear-cut decision—whether to 
double Four Hearts or go to Four Spades. In 
such a_ situation, when opponents have 
‘bounced’ the bidding, I like to ask myself: 
If West had not bid Four Hearts, what would 
I have bid? The answer is Three Spades only. 
Therefore, since I expect to make a plus score 
on the deal, I will not allow myself to be 
bounced but will double Four Hearts. This is 
a fairly close decision, however, and Terence 
Reese tells me that he would bid Four Spades, 
going for the prize of the rubber game. 


[Harold Franklin and Terence Reese will answer 
further questions next week. Listeners’ problems 
should be addressed to ‘ Bridge Forum’, Broad- 
casting House, London, W.1, and not to The 
Editor, THE LISTENER] 


i Choosing and Growing Fruit Trees 


Ts is the best time of the year for 
* planting fruit trees. In the way of apples, 
to my mind there is nothing to beat a 
‘good Cox’s Orange Pippin; although there are 
plenty of other varieties grown in certain dis- 
tricts that, used at the right season, run it close. 
Take, for instance, the variety called Rather Ripe 
—the earliest apple of all as far as I know. Other 
good dessert varieties are Darcy Spice, grown 
in Essex, and Cornish Gilliflower from Corn- 
all; Nanny in Sussex; Blenheim Orange in 
Hampshire; and Kent is full of lovely sorts. 
“4 ube for cooking apples, of late years every- 
y must have Bramleys, but think of some of 
tt on For instance, the flavourful Eckling- 
ville Seedling—perfect in a pie. In the small 
den, with only room for one cooker, Lane’s 
e Albert crops every year and takes up 
zs La Another beauty cooked whole in 
n s is Charles Eyre, while Caville Blanche 
good French variety, especially for sauce. 
everyon cares for pears, and yet they are 
pants, The one thing pears must have 
D ee In a small 
double grafted; it brings 


are superb, equalling our English apple crops. 
There are many varieties, but the best I think 
are Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Marie Louise, 
Doyenne du Comice, Josephine de Malines 
dessert, and Bellisima d’hiver for stewing. They 
‘need storing carefully, and the fruit should be 
warmed slightly before eating. That brings out 
the real pear flavour. Eaten too soon they are 
like cotton wool: just press the flesh near the 
stalk, and if it gives with the thumb they are 
just right. 

If I were asked which was the outstanding 
variety of plum the answer would be Coe’s 
Golden Drop. If you pick these plums with the 
‘stalk on you can hang them up for several 
weeks after they are ripe. They may shrivel a 
bit, but the flavour is magnificent. Kirkes’ Blue, 
Early Rivers, and Magnum Bonum are also 
outstanding, while for preserving the Victoria 
plum is extremely good. If you are fond of the 
old greengage, grow Cambridge Gage. It is a 
good cropper and comes into fruiting quickly. 
~ Pollination is the one thing you must watch 
with plums. Plant varieties that flower together. 
I should have a word about it with the nursery- 


man when you buy your trees. Always prune 


in green leaf, say August, to give 


the cuts time to heal; it will also save the risk 
of that dreaded disease silver leaf, the scourge 
of this fruit. If you find the trees growing too 
rank do not be afraid to lift them. Shorten back 
those strong roots and replant, working a few 
crushed bricks or broken mortar rubble into the 
soil. The plum is the one fruit tree that will 
stand shifting at almost any time. 

Peaches are one of our finest fruits. Many 
people are growing peaches raised from a stone 
these days, and nurserymen are budding named 
varieties on to these seedlings, and finding they 
do extraordinarily well. Although usually trained 
on walls, they are most successfully grown as 
bushes these days and this is convenient in the 
small garden where there are no walls, Any 
aspect but north will suit peaches because they 
need sun. 

The most outstanding variety. of peach is 
Peregrine. Other first-class sorts are Hale’s Early, 
Bellegarde, Dymond, Barrington, with Golden 
Eagle as the latest to ripen. Peaches must be 
handled carefully. Never pick before they are 
just softening. Do not forget to spray the 
dormant wood in February with lime sulphur 
to stop the leaf blister that attacks these trees. 

F. H. STREETER 
—From a talk in the Home Service 


For ‘ental heating and all the hot water you need 
at the lowest cost at 


The leisurely way 


to FRANCE 


4 1] YY} 7 7 7 Yf se 
eR Ne eu tihes BOILERS 
AND OIL-FIRED 


Get details from your Heating Engineer or Builders’ Merchant. 
JANITOR BOILERS LTD ° CAMBERLEY LJ 


SURREY 


via 


SOUTHAMPTON 
 «& LE HAVRE 


Relaxation in the midst of business 
is always pleasant. That’s what the 
' night service from Southampton to 
pe... Havre gives you between business 
4 appointments in London one day 
¥ and a repetition in Paris the next. 


Whether you live in London or 
conveniently near to Southampton, 
there is no happier start than a cross- 
ing on a modern cross-channel ship. 


4 The boat-train leaves Waterloo 
te at 7.30 p.m. Dinner is served on the 
bet _ train which gets to Southampton in 
time for some light refreshment on 
board before you retire, By joining 
the ship earlier in the evening at the 
docks you can have dinner on board 
and a restful evening in the lounge — 


MEDICI 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


include many pictures by famous 
painters, religious cards and designs 
for children. Ask for these distinctive 
cards and calendars,also for the Medici 
Private Greeting Card album, at your 
local shop or (ee Medici Galleries. 


FOLDING poor 
Brit.Pat.Nos.651114@735255 


Sit back in your own arm chair and do 
your desk work, writing or reading, in ab- 
solute comfort with a “LAP-TAB”. A first © 
_ Class job, beautifully finished and ideal for 
students, teachers and the children’s home- © 
- work. It’s a boon for invalids, too. > 
Steel Table Top. 30" x 19", covered with 
beige felt, has channels for pens and non- 
burn ash trays. Can be adjusted 
level for a light meal or raised and , 
locked to different angles as re- 
quired. Folds flat. Easily 
portable. An ideal Christmas, 
Birthday or Anniversary Gift. 


_— 


2 


vs 


SHOPPING BY POST — write for 
Christmas Catalogue, which, includes 
colour pictures, to: The Medici Society Ltd., - 
Mail Order Dept., Box J, 34, Pentonville a i 
Road, London, N. 1. : : 


| ? 


Costs only £3.9.6 carriage 


paid (U.K. only). Money returned 
if mot completely satisfied. Send 
your greetings card forenclosureto 
‘friends, Illustrated folder on re- 


aa te”  AP-TAB LTD. 


THE MEDICI GALLERIES 
7, Grafton Street, London, W.1. 
26, Thurloe Street, London, S.W.7. 
63, Bold Street, Liverpool, ae 


Le ae wy Sent a ed he t 


me then to bed. 
The ships 


os than three 
‘ hundred 
sleeping 
berths, 
generous 
smoke 
rooms, 
lounges and 
bars, and a spacious dining room. 


- With good food and drink at 
Teaaounble prices, a really comfort- 
_ able berth and the knowledge that 
the ship has stabilisers to smooth 
out the roughest sea, you travel 
comfortably overnight to arrive 
early next morning in France, 


For first- 
_ class ‘passen- 
-gers in a hurry 
for an appoint- 
ment, a con- 
_ Mecting train ‘ 
leaves Havreat = 
7 a.m. reach- 
ing Paris at 
9.25 a.m. 
Alternatively, 
you can break- 
- fast leisurely 
on board and travel by 


arriving Paris rr. 37 a.m. 


~ Go via Southampton-Havre—the 
ddisurcly way to cross the Channel ! 


Full information, tickets and reserva- 
tions from principal travel agents or 
Continental Enquiry Office, Victoria 
Station, London, S.W.1. 


( SOUTHERN 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


If you wish to take your car via Southampton- 
__ Havre, apply well in advance to the Central 

Motor Car Booking Office, Victoria Station, 
London, S.W.1, or through the A.A. or R.A.C. 


“have more’ 


the 8.40 a.m., first or second class, _ 


‘DEPT. LR, SHIRLEY, SOLIHULL, WARWICKSHIRE“ 


aes Your Gramophone 
exceeds all our expectations. 
We find it magnificent - 
in the open air” i 


|| THE WONDER OF THE 
19th CENTURY. 


Gradual Payments 


Berliner's Patent, 

Loudest and ee distinct sound: etches machine yet invented. 
Goes by clrk- ecord-disce jpractically indestroctible. Loud 
enocgh to filla halt holding rid pe 

A Customer writes: 


ind it magnificent in the 9} 
Handreds of Records to Choose frome. Records sent on ‘Approval, 


PRICE £5 10s. 
Large variely of Musical Boxes with Changeable Metat Disce. 


MHOP & MUKLE wo Rewstr’irne oneal 


°THE GRAMOPHONE,”| 


Records 2/6 each. |i 


_.. wrote one of our cus- 
tomers, quoted in this 1898 
advertisement, Today, you 
can witness the wonder of 
the 20th century as ex- 
pressed in the wide range 
of high fidelity equipment 
— including stereophonic 
sound —on daily demon- 
stration at Imhofs show- 


rooms, And if ‘you prefer 


' to enjoy your musical fresco 
we can fix that too! Write 


now for latest edition of our 


illustrated Hi Fi Catalogue 


— 


i ImHOFs [ae 


cui apy fe exceeds all our expecta- 


\ 


pa 


GRAYS © 
BUILDING SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 : 
Member of Building Societies Association 


a Assets £7,500,000 : 
INCREASED INTEREST RATES 
FIXED TERM SHARES af 


OR DEPOSITS 


£100-£5, 000 for minimum” 
TWO YEARS 


SHARES43% DEPOSITS3390 


(Society paying Income Tax) 


These rates are payable to individuals 
and not to limited companies s 


H.P.JAGGARD,F.C.L. S.(Secretary) 
22 New Road, Grays, Essex 


START CHINCHILLA 
BREEDING 


The new, profit-making hobby or full- 
time business, which gives a 100% 
return on original investment. — 

Buy top quality, Government regis- 
tered, insured Canadian Chinchillas 
from proved breeding stock at reliable 
prices, and start a Chinchilla ranch 
in your house or shed, >A 

Canadian Chinchillas are sens, Wi 
the best in the world. ie. Ps 

These charming little aniinals are 
_hardy, easy to handle, cost only 6d.a _ 
week to feed, but yield big profits. _ 

This is a growing resi ayo with i 
great future. 

Buy now, for this is the since to berin 
" building up a high-class herd. 


STONEHOUSE (CANADA) CHINCHII 
RANCH, SOUTHAM DELABERE, 
| CHELTENHAM. 4 


Telephone : Cheltenham 


TIME and effort expended on preparing 
ts for a child who has to stay in bed 
fl worth while. A big bag full of odds 
such as cotton reels and screw-top 
“be popular, and bead-stringing will 
child quiet for hours. Plasticine is fun, 
_a girl knitting needles and wool will 
re than welcome. It is no use giving a 
oe only picture books and a cuddly toy 

is ill in bed—he will soon get bored. 
toys are needed: a pile of old magazines 
ap of blunt paper-scissors with which to 
pictures can be added to the list, as can 
aera for the older child. Give him 
ing to work on. If you can get hold of 
a plank resting across the bed on chair- 
makes a wonderful table, or a large tray 
g on two piles of books will serve the 
e purpose. Do not expect a child to balance 
ay on his knees. A sheet of polythene stretched 
ss the bed and firmly tucked in will keep the 
; fairly clean. A cheap new amusement 
aed is worth far more than one expensive 


Tt a child j is happily occupied, keeping him in 
ed will not be too difficult, but some children 


ecome miserable if kept in bed, even when they 
2 e a Beene’ raised temperature. These children 


Crossword No. 1,486. 


108 ing 


date: first post 
, W.1, marked ‘ Crossword ’” 


b parc, when the ‘ blacks” have been filled in, is 
ym mm about the centre. There are two solutions; the 
? as the same for each solution, and the letters 

i the ‘Babu of each solution are to be entered respectively 


NINA 
NNNNAN 
NINA 


A IAINININIIAN 
NINNIAINAINANAN 


RSS 


_ 


INNYNININNNIANASN 3 


fh a 


Exe UX 


Y 


RANNAAAAAAAN fe 


DINING 
ISIN INTININ ED NIAIIAI 


INNA 


NAANANNARAAARAAN 
PoaNNINAK 


i] 
a 


- 


TINANAANS 


win 
+ 


| a ES Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


VAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVA 
VAVAVAVAVAVAVAVA 
Al 1 ¥4V4 


ININISIANIAININ NI 


NIAINIINIADAENININIAIA 
NNN 


SNS 


AISI 


iggestions for the 


are re. off if they are dressed =e and 


brought down to sit by the living-room fire. 


ay CLAIRE RAYNER 
: TOFFEE PUDDING 
For this pudding you will need: 
_— 2 Ib. of butter 


7 Jb. of brown sugar 
; $ Ib. of treacle 

Cut fingers of bread, one-inch thick, and 
lightly soak in milk. Place the butter in a frying 
pan and add the sugar. When melted and hot, 
add the treacle. Let it all boil, then add the bread 
fingers, let them soak, and place them criss- 
cross in a fire-proof dish. Put the pudding in 
the oven for a few minutes, and serve with 
Devonshire cream. . 
F KATHLEEN HINDES 


CHEESE PUDDING ; 
To a mixture of 2 ounces of breadcrumbs, half 
a teaspoon of salt, and a quarter of a teaspoon 
of pepper add a knob of butter (about 1 ounce) 
and half a pint of hot milk. Leave for half an 
hour. Meanwhile grate 3 ounces of cheese and 
separate the yolk and white of two standard 
eggs or one large egg. Add the yolks and cheese 
to the mixture, then stiffly beat the whites of the 
eggs and fold in gently. Pour the mixture into 


Poles Apart. By Jae 


book tokens, 


. 


on Thursday, November 27, Entries should be on the printed diagram and 
peelapes containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LIsTENER, 35 Marylebone High 
in the lefthand top corner. In all matters connected with the 
crosswords the Editor’s decision is final 


on the bottom right and top left of the’ diagonals of the 
squares, The clues are in sequence, starting with those across 


and finishing with those down, and all the lights of both, 


solutions have something in common. 
CLUES 


time, whilst another 
time back to one 

(b) A writer divides the potato 
from the meat—but success 
comés with the bun 

(e) Island town—where there’s at 
least one Main St. (One-way, 
ef course!) 

(d) Here, appropriately, the article 
which homo sapiens takes to 
heart is Htalian, and contri- 

‘ butes to Pathan automation 

(e) A choice of directions, cer- 
tainly, and three of them 
round the beer—has water in 
it, cobber 

(£) Doubtful of the ability of the 
mountain? The tree’s O.K., 
though! 

(g) A source of endless lager in 
Hyde, perhaps, but «certainly 
not the source of the sweet 
potato 

(h) Behold the start of (k)—the 
State of which Babe Ruth was 
King 

(i) Whisky, even with some body 
in it, is still near water. Take 
, the body out of rough cider, 
however, and  there’s. only 
water left 

(j) Helps to give tenants a mort- 
age or Bet ov owner to sell, and 
has the makings of a true he- 
man (two words) 

(k) Worry about.a Russian runner 
—the horse Lincoln backed? 

(1) Retrograde skill in the sowing 
_‘of one wild oat or several 
flowers without point which 
nevertheless have point in 
Treland 

is preceded (vide (n)) 

result, perhaps: m+n=c (two words) 

to be crossed in rhe Wes observation on a 

est End, of course! 


brings 


ie 


>) Oem 


i 


(a) One river takes me back in 


Housewife 


a pie dish and bake until it is firm—for ten 


minutes at mark 5, or 400 degrees, then for- 


twenty minutes at mark 2, or 250 degrees. 
ANNE BARGMAN 


Notes on Contributors 


J. Enocu POWELL, M.P. (page 811): Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury 1957-8; M.P. (Con- 
servative) for Wolverhampton South-West 
since 1950; author of The Social Services— 
Needs and Means and other books 

TERENCE PRITTIE (page 813): The Manchester 
Guardian correspondent in Germany 

G. H. TREITEL (page 823): University Lecturer 
in Law at Oxford and Fellow of Magdalen 
College 

NIKOLAUS PEVSNER, C.B.E. (page 825); Head of 
the Department of the History of Art, Birkbeck 
College, London University; author of An 
Outline of European Architecture, Pioneers 
of Modern Design, and other books 

ALAN PRYCE-JONES (page 828): editor of The 
Times Literary Supplement; author of Nelson, 
an Opera and other works 

J. Heywoop THOMAS (page 830): Assistant 
Lecturer in the Philosophy of Religion at 
Manchester University; author of Subjectivity 
and Paradox: a Study of Kierkegaard 


(p) One sort of depression and the guidance one gets 
rom it 

(q) He’s in Dover, perhaps—having planted a tree in front 
of a Lancs town on the other side of the Pennines? 

(x) Roman loch or Spanish town that sounds as though 
it might be in Wales 

(s) A Plymouthian feature to be seen around tea-time 
—where I get some fish without chips 

(t) Down some wine on a cross-channel boat and find the 
value of speech? 

(ua) Where to find a quondam Othello and how, in 
Chinese, without jaw, to make some capital 

(v) The opposite of (p) with a kind of sorbo finish— 
somewhat seedy this state is 

(w) The Frenchman is short and single 

(x) Take the Roman road to a Spanish town in Czecho- 
slovakia or head East in the Sahara for Utah 

(y) Ned, go back; grub’s up!—and this, perhaps, was 
used to mix the gigantic cake (two words) 

(z) Victorian version of a wader astride a small stream 
or an apiarian leader canonized near some lakes (three 
words) 

(aa) Old hearts are found there but coldstreamers, at 

heart, go to Tweed 

(bb) Tadpole has, like Crawley, for example, a French 

wood (natural in me 

(ec) Here is a broken guitar where one has to exist on 
the pound sterling 

(dd) The French back the Englishman’s beverage for 

Kansas after (v) : 

(ee) A Japanese coin in Scandinavia flows differently in 
France 

(ff) Crimean girl with means of transport and nothing else 


Solution of No. 1,484 


“ NOTES 


(4n + 1), 
different integral sets of 6 and c. If a= p?+q°, then 
2= {+a @ra@ytit {2g} =o+e, 


1st prize: A. Farncombe (Purley); 2nd prize: H. G. 
Ellcock (Luton); 3rd prize: P. Young (Harrow) 
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, ~ Study at Home 
for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects | 
a University Degree is a good thing to have.” 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going “into residence” or attending” ~ 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases two). You can 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 

(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise 
- their status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS. 
' from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FESS, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


—_ “ ae 


A & ALBERT Ny, 
‘S, 


——s 
CTH KENSING™® 


GVvENING LECTURES 


CUlustrated) WED NESDAYS AT 6.15 p.m. 
ADMISSION FREE 


Nov. 26th — MEN’S DRESS, 
CIVIL AND MILITARY 
by James Laver, C.B.E. 


DEC. 3rd — JAPANESE PRINTS IN THE 
‘ VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
x : by B. W. Robinson 


Each month, THE 
_ WRITER ‘publishes 


new . helpful articles 


of my specially designed tao 
achieve one aim—to enable © ~ 


2 re) you to increase your income by 

© *” writing. Benefit; then, from the know: . _«f 
x : ledge and experience of experts in 
; ‘every field of saleable writing. ‘Increase 
your income by learning how to write effec- 
tively . for magazines and ‘newspapers, 


for book publishers, My radio and TV. 
Send ‘now for free folder, 


ab : ei FRE “What's In It for You!” 
% -.. THE WRITER. 
oe 124, NEW BOND STREET, 
aes ; LONDON, W.1 — 

: _|- Write after reading — 
she The Writer— 
ce - and sell! : 


GENERAL CERT. 
OF EDUCATION 


THEKEY TOSUCCESS & SECURITY | 


Essential to success in any walk of lifé> 
Whatever your age, you can now pre- 
pare at home for the important new 
General Cert. of Education Exam., on 
**NO PASS—NO FEE" terms. You 
choose your own subjects—Educational, 
Commercial or Technical. Recently 
announced big extension of. subjects 
gives everyone the chance to get this 
valuable certificate. ; 
SEND FOR FREE 136-PAGE BOOK 
Full details of how you can obtain the 
General Cert. are given in our 136-page 
Guide—FREE and without obligation. 
Personal advice on request. 

Write today, School of Careers, Dept. 266, 

29-31, Wright's Lane, London, W.8. 


“NO PASS —NO FEE”. 


To find pis more ‘about the , 


Dr. Harlow Shapley’s 


| —Saturday Review. 
; Illustrated. we 


4 GT. JAMES ST., W.C.1 


ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITIONS 


~ George Stubbs: Rediscovered 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Roa 
London. W.1—All editorial communications to the 


uniqueness of man (or of life), 
~ read 


of English 


You are Judged by the Way 
You Speak and Write — 


OF STARS 
AND MEN 


“This exciting short .book gives 
the personal answer of an eminent 
scientist to one of the most provo- 
cative of all scientific questions. 
Is life confined to Planet Earth?” 


Improve your English quickly and 
enjoyably by post. 

Many students say that the Effective 
English Course is the best investment 
they have ever made. The tuition is so 
planned that you gain noticeable improvement 
within a few hours. 

The moderate fee puts “this unique 
Course within the reach of everyone. 


Write today for a free. ‘copy of 


«<WORD MASTERY” 


Send to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
Z|391L), Palace Gate, London, W.8, for 
free copy of prospectus, ‘‘ Word Mastery.” 


Don't delay. Write for this interesting 
booklet NOW. There is. no obligation. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY 
FOR THE BLIND 


Patron: 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Chairman: The Marquis of Normanby, M.B.E. 


The Books you loved as a child 
are still enjoyed by Blind Children, 
for these volumes and many others 
are produced in Braille and can be 
read by touch. 
Please help to give this great. 
pleasure to thousands: by sending 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


to the Secretary, 


35 GREAT SMITH ST., LONDON, $.W.1 
(Reg. Acc. Nat. Asst. Act, 1948) 7" 


7 15s. 
- ELEK. BOOKS 


TATE GALLERY 
Paintings from the 
Urvater Collection, Brussels 


12 NOVEMBER—14 DECEMBER 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10—6 
Tues. and Thurs. 10—8 Sun, 2—6 


Admission 1/6 


ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 


4, St. James's Sq., London, S.W.1 


Anatomical Drawings 


22 NOVEMBER—13 DECEMBER 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10—6 
Tues. and Thurs, 10—8 


Admission 1/- 


INVEST IN 

vag ae BOROUGH 
OF IPSWICH 
"MORTGAGE LOANS. 


(Trustee Securities) ° 


51% 
“2 to 5 YEARS» 


Rarticalars from: 


form 


and giving you a new professiona 


thw y 
Borough Treasurer, Museum Street, ; rote | for the free trial” Jesson to: 


_ Ipswich 


An English Coxswain 


"HARNESSING THE ATOM 


- Life-boats aren’t driven -by atomic | 
power. They are kept going solely by 
voluntary contributions. Nearly a 
million pounds a year are needed: 
send your contribution, no matter 

how small, to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


ALIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
"42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


d, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the Bi 
Editor, THE LISTENER, 35 Marylebone High S 


3 Be. | 
Be M ter 


or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


gives enormous satisfaction because it 
is a fast, phonetic shorthand which is 
enjoyably learnt in a few hours. The 
reason for its unique simplicity i is that 
it is WRITTEN WITH THE ORDINARY 
ALPHABET. Speedhand enables every 
| word in the language to bé condensed | 
and instantly read back, t Ye Speedhand 
indicating the sound of ‘the 
English word.. Thus the simple Speed- 
‘hand principles cut your (writing to 
less than half—saving time and re 


| qualification. You will” be glad you 


THE SCHOOL OF SPEEDHAND 
Be L49) ‘Hills Roall Cambridge 


of its kind! — 


Br - d casting 


London, W.1. 


COLLEGE» 


For over 70 years U.C.C., with its staff of hig , 
qualified Tutors, has successfully prepared student 
for examinations. Rear ‘tuition is eae.’ r 


of Education 


Levels) London, Oxford, Cam 
Northern Universities, and ‘others. 


London University — 
Degrees 
B.A, B.Sc., , B.Sc.(Econ,), LL.B. B.D, 


(all 


Moderate Rees payable by instalments | it. d 


3k PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION | 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE | 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS | 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Co: 
is the most efficient, the most economical a 
‘the most convenient means of preparation f 
General rely wr of Education and. Prelim, 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc. ex- 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 
Service, Local Government and commercial 
exams.; for professional exams, in Law, Ace 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Persea 
Management; for 1.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, e 
exams. Many intensely practical (non-exdm. =) 
courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES. 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful, 
Text-book lending library. Moderate terms 
payable by instalments. 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE onl 
request, mentioning exam, or subjects in 
which interested to the Sécretary (D1]1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE | 


ST. ALBANS 


STORIES WANTED 


ts Suitable storfesase revised by 
us and submitted to editorsona 15% of sales basis. 

Unsuitable stories are returned with reasons for 

rejection, Address your MS. to Dept. 32. 


WE TEACH ONLY | 
FICTION- WRITING - ws 


Criticisms and Courses for the discern’ 
specialists, For 19 years we have been rer 
testimonials from full- and part-tim 
professors, doctors, high- ranking off 


: taking 10% ot your sales moneys ens' 
maximum efforts on your be 
returned if unearned. 


’ The Professional: Touch is FREE trom 


BRITISH INSTITUTE 
of 
FICTION-WRITING SCIENCE LIMITED 


Chronicle House. Fleet St: London-EC4 | 


THE MOST - 
SUCCESSFUL‘ 
ART COURSE | 


The Press Art. 
School teaches yes 
by Post. Work 
its pupils “nate 7 
in arery Page be 
ournal of note 
Pupils exhibit regularly ib the ‘Atudeond 
and leading exhibitions. 
FAMOUS ARTISTS TEACH YOU BY POST 


The teaching is a sheer joy. easy and inexpen- 
sive. There are Courses for Beginners er 
mer- 


fields. Write for free i 
‘describing Courses ip. “tai 
Bredshawy epee 


ration at 35 Maryan 
Caper mber 20, 1958 F 


